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WINCHESTER means performance in guns and 
shells. That is why Winchester means success in 
the field and at the traps. 

Take Winchester’s new Ranger Shell. Just out 
a few weeks, and already hailed by sportsmen as 
the greatest single achievement in shell manufac- 
ture in years. 

Why? Because the Ranger all-purpose shell is 
the first shell made of genuine smokless powder to 
sell at a popular price. And it gets the saucers and 
the birds! 

Take Winchester’s Model 12 Hammerless Shot- 
gun — “the most beautiful shotgun in America”. 


This “Perfect Repeater” has rolled up more re- 
cords than any other shotgun ever made. 

Winchestershotguns won morechampionships 
in 1923 than the next three makes of shotguns, 
combined! Last year, also, Boyd Duncan and 
Fred Tomlin smashed two world’s records with 
Winchester shotguns and shells. Duncan broke 
621 targets straight at 16 yards. Tomlin broke248 
targets straight at 22 yards. 

Year in—yearout— Winchester delivers. Always 
look for the famous Winchester name and buy at 
the store which sells Winchester guns and am- 
munition. 
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No. 2674—Ever- 
eady Focusing 
Spotlight with the 
300-foot range. 


Eveready Unit 
Cells fit and im- 
prove all makes of 
flashlights. ‘They 
insure brighter 
light and longer 
battery life. 


CAMP ... dead of night 
. « « « Bruin’s appetite 
has exceeded his caution 
. . . use your flashlight! 
Investigate night noises 
with safety. Use your 
flashlight! 

Eveready Flashlights 
rip holes in the blackest 
night. They reveal 
danger—in time! Senti- 
nels of safety, they should 
be part of every outdoor 
man’s kit. 

Reload your flashlights 
and keep them on the job 
with fresh, strong Ever- 
eady Unit Cells. And if 
you haven’t a flashlight, 
see the nearest Eveready 
dealer at once. 


The Eveready line is 
greatly improved. New 
designs. New features. 
But old prices—65c to 
$4.50, complete with bat- 
tery—anywhere in the 
WS. A. 

Buy the improved 
Eveready Flashlights 
from sporting goods, 
electrical, hardware and 
marine supply dealers, 
drug and general stores, 
garages and auto acces- 
sory shops. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NaTIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 
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Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
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Salmon Fishing With Fast Moving Flies 


Here Is an Unusual Way of Getting 
Results When Ordinary Methods Fail 


of 1922 the publicity given to 
dry fly fishing for salmon was ab- 
normal. When the actual fishing sea- 
son developed the water in most rivers 
was fairly high. It was in fact the 
best all-round year in many seasons. 
Like most enthusiasts I had acquired 
much new tackle which was the fash- 
ion of the hour, only to use my older 
and tested equipment with a sense of 
deepened appreciation familiar to all 
anglers. We observed many changes 
in the river due largely to fresh- 
ets and found pools, which in 
previous years had been passed 
up, most satisfactory. In fact, 
from every point of view the fish- 
ing was most gratifying. With- 
out forethought, quite by chance, 
as it were, we recorded certain 
observations which have quite 
changed the general course of our 
fishing and made sport possible 
under conditions generally con- 
ceded to be worthless by the orthodox. 
Our custom was, of course, to anchor 
at the head of a good pool. Then by 
drops we covered all the water care- 
fully. The temperature ranged from 
48 degrees to 54 degrees at mid-day, 
and we had all the fishing we wanted. 
Now and then we would fish entirely 
through the upper water of a pool with- 
out rising a fish. On such occasions, 
however, we frequently rose a fish short 
in the lower end of the same pool. 
These salmon would rise, roll over as 
it were on the surface, and arouse in 
our hearts the particular surge of de- 
light confined exclusively to salmon 
fishing. On the second cast. we felt 
reasonably sure of hooking such fish. 
As the fly swept slowly over there was 
no movement from the salmon. Again 
we would drop and cast to the very top 
of the bar. In the clear water we could 
see the salmon pass up under our canoe 
and when we reached the bar they were 
gone, 
Now it so happened that nearby 


D «= the winter and spring 
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By DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


the fast water pools in question were 
several deep pools which held salmon 
on all occasions. As we lunched by 
these deep pools a number of fish 
would break water. Others would play 
across the surface, skidding as it were 
in long jumps. The depth of these 
pools was fully thirty feet as our long- 


Fast to a good one 


est anchor rope would not hold in high 
water. . At the best of times, there 
was not in this deep water sufficient 
current to body up a wet fly nor to 
impart to a dry fly that sense of mo- 
tion that is so essential to its success- 
ful use. Moreover, the temperature of 
the water was too low for the dry fly. 


HE best of these pools had been 

reserved for the morning and 
evening fishing. We had, of course, 
discovered, sometime previously, the 
difference between the light effect of 
the morning and the light effect of 
the evening. Before the sunlight fell 
on a pool we could be pretty sure of 
fish on say the south bank up to a 
certain hour in the morning. When 


the light went off the pool in the eve- 
ning we expected to find fish on the 
north bank. During the middle of the 
day, especially when the sun was high 
in the heavens, the pool was left 
strictly alone. 

Quite by habit one evening, having 
been a trout fisherman, I found myself 
stripping in a yard or so of my line. 
For some years now I have been fish- 
ing with a very light grilse cane rod 
which, properly balanced, can often be 
cast with one hand despite the double 

handle. It occurred to me that 
since the use of dry flies were im- 
possible, and the current. would 
not body up a wet fly, the action 
of the fly in the water was all 
important. In other words, by 
stripping in a long line in the 
fairly still water the salmon 
might take a fast-moving fly. 
The first evening after the 
thought had occurred to me 
I rose a fish short. As I 
started to draw in the line on the 
next cast the salmon rose eagerly. 
This I remember distinctly because of 
all salmon he fought the hardest of any 
which have fallen to my lot. He was 
only 22 pounds but he took us ashore 
several times, required the use of a 
second canoe to prevent fouling the 
line, twice swam around the canoe, and 
was only gaffed from the canoe after 
forty minutes of excitement. 


THE following morning we noticed 
two fish lying in toward the left 


shore. We had spent two hours in 
fishing carefully down through the 
upper water of the pool without result. 
The sun was very bright and from the 
center of the pool we had to hold the 
canoe with a paddle. Only my longest 
cast would reach, if at all. I had 
killed the salmon the evening previous 
on. a Silver Doctor 6 and had taken 
most of my fish on a Wilkinson. On 
this occasion, I changed to a Wilkinson 
double 8 and hooked the nearer of the 
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. Bringing a fish to gaff, hooked by stripping the line, after 
the same fish had risen and refused the normally pre- 
sented fly. 

. Fast moving flies make fishing possible on still pools dur- 
ing the middle of the day. 

3 oe a@ fish to shore, hooked in quiet water by stripping 
the line. 


two fish on the very first draw which 
brought the fly over him. The same 
afternoon on a lower pool I again rose 
a fish in the tail end of a long pool. 
I rested this fish properly and again 
dropped. Finally I was able to bring 
the fly fast over him and he rose at 
once and carried me some little dis- 
tance down river before gaffing. 


HE keen delight experienced in this 
particular method of fishing was 
sustained throughout the winter, and 
this season I was better equipped for 


such fishing should 
the occasion arrive. 
I found, for in- 
stance, that the tip 
of my rod gave suf- 
ficiently not to break 
the leader when set- 
ting the hook of a 
slowly moving fish. 
I found also that 
Mr. George La 
Branche had built a 
somewhat similar 
rod, especially for 
dry-fly fly fishing. 
I noted with interest 
that it was double- 
handed and that he 
recommended the use 
of any good, large 
drum reel that was 
properly filled with 
backing, in prefer- 
ence to the cheap 
multiplying reels 
with which the mar- 
ket abounded. I had 
added, meanwhile, to 
the length of my 
leaders, and, after 
greasing, dressed my 
line thoroughly with 
graphite. 

On arriving at the 
river unusually late 
in the season, I 
found the water tem- 
perature from 56 
degrees to 62 de- 
grees at midday, 
and the dry fly effec- 
tive on certain fairly 
fast water pools on 
occasion. The very 
first evening I 
hooked five large 
salmon by drawing 
in the fly over a 
place where we had 
marked a rising fish. 
One of these fish 
threw the hook, 
thereafter playing 
some time, broke the 
fine leaders about 
bottom obstructions, 
while the fifth was landed. All of 
these fish were savage when hooked 
though they rose leisurely. 

For the following ten days I moved 
up river where our fishing was more 
orthodox, and it was not till the last 
of the trip that we had the exact op- 
portunity to again try out this method. 
On our return we hooked and killed 
fish on each occasion when the method 
of stripping in the line was used. 
Some of these fish we killed, others 
broke our leaders. It was not, how- 
ever, till the very last day’s fishing 


that the most interesting experiment 
developed. 


HE day was bright and the pool in 

question had been rested over Sun- 
day. We had taken most of our fish on a 
Wilkinson and Mar Lodge. Generally 
we had taken fish on a Wilkinson 
double 8 when they would not rise 
for anything else, that is, anything we 
tried. On this particular occasion I 
was anxious to record our efforts, and 
had installed on the bar below the 
local warden to crank a _ cinemato- 
graph. I had even fitted up a light 
rod and an extremely fine line and 
leader. My guide was particularly con- 
fident and had great faith in the Wil- 
kinson. This fly I tried in various 
sizes. In order we tried every fly we 
happened to have from No. 4 to No. 10. 
We tried a few dry flies which up river 
had been successful. We tried sunken 
flies and a nymph, stripping in both 
flies. Fish were breaking and skidding 
over the entire surface of the pool. 
They were often within fifteen feet of 
the canoe. We had anchored in most 
every section of the pool where the an- 
chor would hold. The pool had been 
thoroughly stirred up. Below us in 
probably twenty feet of water a fish 
rose. We had fished from seven-thirty 
till ten-thirty without a rise. In itself, 
even with a light rod, three hours of 
such continuous fishing was rather ex- 
hausting. I decided to try one more 
size of fish. 

It so happened that I had a number 
of 5/0 single and a few double flies. 
Most every salmon fisherman ar- 
ries some particular fly. As_ shall 
be mentioned later, I am partial, on 
occasion, to 5/0. I put on a Mar 
Lodge, 5/0, cast, and played in the 
line over the remaining ripples of 
where we had marked a rising fish. 
As the fly came over the fish rose and 
was hooked. This salmon took the fly 
tenderly, so unlike the salmon of the 
early season, and I had plenty of time 
to turn over the rod and set the hook. 
I played this fish forty minutes be- 
cause of the fine leader, during which 
time it took out over ninety yards, two 
hundred and seventy feet of line, and 
proved to be a 19%-pound male. This 
fish was killed on the fifth of August 
and fought as hard as most fresh run 
males. 

Convinced that we had the right- 
sized fly at last, and concerned with 
the size and not the pattern, I imme- 
diately changed the Mar Lodge 5/0 for 
a 5/0 Black Dose, and, marking a fish, 
again cast and drew in the line. The 
second fish was hooked in like manner 
on the first cast and when killed 
weighed ten pounds, breaking five 
times and almost walking on its tail. 
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We went ashore with the first two 
salmon and in a few minutes were 
again in position. As my guide let 
down the anchor I changed to a 5/0 
Wilkinson and handed the rod to him. 
He had not long to wait before another 
salmon broke water and he cast over 
him. This fish was hooked at once, 
but in turnimg the rod over and at- 
tempting to wind in the slack, a meth- 
od to which he was not accustomed, the 
fish had sufficient line to throw the 
hook. Again I-changed to a 5/0 Dusty 
Miller. This was a double fly while 
all the others had been single. Again 
a fish rose and was hooked on the first 
draw and killed some ten minutes later 
—twelve pounds. All four fish being 
hooked within an hour and a half. 

Having now fished for four and a 
half hours, casting continually, we re- 
turned to camp. Here we met a trav- 
eling angler who had fished for salmon 
for many years. I thought we had 
made an interesting discovery, and in 
the afternoon he went back with us 
while I again cast over the same fish. 
We did not raise a single salmon. Of 
course, it is possible, had I kept on 
fishing in the morning, that other 
salmon might have been hooked, 
though they probably would have 
stopped rising suddenly. Neither this 
angler nor his canoemen who had been 
on the river many years, recalled see- 
ing the method of using a fast-moving 
fly previously tried on salmon. 

One afternoon we fished unsuccess- 
fully with both wet and dry flies. Not 
a salmon rose. This pool was lower 
down on the river from those we had 
been fishing regularly. As the pool 
sloped off into the deepest part we 
could from the bank see a number of 
salmon distinctly. From a ledge at 
the top of the pool we could almost 
dangle a fly over the very heads of the 
salmon. As an experiment, we weight- 
ed a large fly and threw it sufficiently 
above the fish for the current to carry 
it close to the nose of a certain fish, 
the weight sinking the fly. Finally 
one salmon took the fly in his mouth 
and spit it out. This was a huge fish 
certainly over thirty pounds. As the 
current was strong it was difficult to 
carry the fly out far enough. Rather 
it was inclined to sweep in toward the 
shore on which we were standing. 
Suddenly, without any notice what- 
ever, four or five salmon charged at 
the fly while all the other fish disap- 
peared. One of the smaller fish took 
the fly and was landed. The fish which 
charged at the fly turned on their side 
in doing so. Where for a moment 
there had been nothing but their 
black backs showing, the water was 
sprinkled with flashes of silver sides. 
Why did these fish suddenly charge? 
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Why did not one fish 
rise? They swam 
back slowly into 
their old position 
when the hooked sal- 
mon was landed, but 
kept out of sight 
while he was being 
played. 


Now it has been 
established by Mr. 
Hutton that when 
salmon go to sea as 
grilse and smolt 
there is no telling 
when they may re- 
‘urn. Therefore, the 
conduct of one run 
of fish is not neces- 
sarily a _ criterion. 
It is quite true, how- 
ever, that to gain 
any real knowledge 
of salmon one should 
fish the same water 
year in and year out. 
The peculiar actions 
of different fish in 
different pools at 
various heights and 
temperatures of 
water is never ex- 
actly the same. 


The season of 1921 
will be remembered 
because of the large 
runs of salmon and 
the low water. The 
temperature was 
higher than it has 
been in years and 
was particularly 
adaptable to the use 
of the dry fly. Our 
own fishing had been 
indifferent. Pools 
which the previous 
year had held fish 
were empty. About 
three o’clock one af- 
ternoon we poled up 
to a very large pool 
and found it full of 
fish. Under the cir- 
cumstances the 
proper thing to do 
would have been to wait till the light 
went off the water. The day was 
beautiful and clear with a fair breeze, 
and as I waded out I was able to reach 
a rapid toward the head of the pool 
which the previous season had held sal- 
mon. 

I had been fishing with a Wilkinson, 
and as the first cast swung round a 
fish followed it in. Immediately I 
changed to a Jock Scott No. 6. This 
fish was hooked and landed. The 
second salmon wound the leader about 
its nose and played a long time. We 


1. An upper Restigouche salmon pool. 
turesque surroundings. 

2. Break of a twenty-five-pound salmon immediately after 
being hooked—truly he is king of fresh-water fishes. 

3. A typical dry-fly pool—slow-moving water, deep near the 
far bank. Here fish love to lie and feed in the evening. 








Note rugged, pic- 


stopped for a beach supper and at nine 
o’clock we had had nine salmon hooked 
and eight landed. It seemed, of course, 
that we had found the kind of fishing 
one reads about and I could hardly 
wait till morning. 

I was down to the pool at seven the 
next morning, but up to nine o’clock 
not a fish rose. The day was very 
bright and clear and I rested the pool 
till five o’clock. Again not a fish rose, 
and I stopped immediately to com- 
mence again at seven. I hooked three 

(Continued on page 490) 






























Missinaibe River just above Conjurer’s Falls 


Canoeing to James 





S the frontier line of civilization 
A advances, pushing the wilder- 
ness further and further into 
the North, it is becoming more and 
more difficult for the canoeist to find 
good trips in a genuinely wild country. 
For this reason the campers who read 
FOREST AND STREAM may be glad to 
learn of a remarkeble trip seven hun- 
dred miles long, which for varied ex- 
perience, and thrill of adventure, is un- 
equaled by any other trip I have taken. 
Putting your canoe in the water at 
Pagua River, Ontario, a flag station on 
the Canadian National lines, north of 
Lake Superior, you follow the Pagua- 
chuan to the Kenogami or English 
River, past the English River Post, 
to the confluence of the English and 
Albany Rivers, and run down the 
Albany, northeast to Fort Albany, 
eight miles from the mouth. Then 
continuing to James Bay you skirt 
the shore in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the mouth of the Moose 
River, past Moose Factory, so 
prominent three years ago at the 
time of the ill-fated voyage of the 
naval balloonists, and return to the 
railroad via the Abitibi, Mattagama 
or Missinaibe Rivers. 


MY companion, Captain B, and I 

were detained two days at Pa- 
gua River waiting for our worthy 
guide, Tom, who like many a good 
man has his little failing. On the 
train, he had, as he rather shame- 
facedly confessed two days later, 


By H. R. HUBBARD 


“found a spring,” evidently a copious 
one, for when he did appear, he was 
minus his gun and tobacco, and some- 
what the worse for wear. During our 
enforced delay the Captain and I were 
most courteously entertained by the 
Factor of the Revillon Fur Company 
and picked up much useful informa- 
tion concerning river travel. 


THE Paguachuan is well named 

“shallow river’; the water rises 
and falls inversely with the mercury 
column of the barometer. It is seldom 
navigable even for canoes after the 
first of August, but in July with fair 
water, travel both up and down stream 
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is easy. A few miles below the rail- 
road the river drops over a low lime- 
stone ledge, but as there are several 
breaks through which a canoe can 
readily pass, there is no danger of 
swamping. 


BEYOND the ledge the river flows 
swiftly over gravel bars and fifty- 
five miles below enters the English, a 
larger river, with alternating stretches 
of dead water and lively rips. The red 
clay banks, at first high and imposing, 
gradually become lower and the attrac- 
tive green bush is replaced by dreary 
wastes of burned country. 
English River Post, which we 
reached about two P. M. of the 
second day, is situated at a strat- 
egic point on the east bank of the 
river just at the junction of the 
English, Nagogami and Kabinago- 
gami Rivers. The grounds of the 
rival fur companies are well kept 
and the buildings clean and freshly 
painted, contrasting strangely with 
the squalor of the Indian settlement. 


EEPEES and cones of teepee 

poles set up without any attempt 
at alignment are interspersed with 
beds of straw and elevated caches to 
keep the food away from the rave- 
nous dogs. The whole camp is a 
bedlam of yelping pups, crying pa- 
pooses and chattering squaws. We 
remained at the post only long 
enough to deliver a message then 
continued down the river camping 
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again on the east 
shore to get the 
benefit of the 
early morning 
sun. 


T® next noon 

as we were 
cooking lunch two 
Indian families 
paddled up on 
their way from 
Fort Albany and 
waited to have 
the use of our 
fire. The Indian 
is consummately 
lazy, or exceed- 
ingly efficient in 
labor saving, ac- 
cording to the 
point of view. He 
will not even cut 
wood for a fire if 
he can help it. 
When he travels 
he packs all his worldly possessions in 
his canoe, tent, stove, grub, family and 
dogs. Every corner of the canoe 
swarms with children, dogs and small 
vermin. When he comes to a rapid, 
he puts the women, children and dogs 
ashore, then with the help of his eldest 
boy poles up through the rapids. The 
women and children scramble along 
through the bush, the dogs yelping at 
every jump. Sometimes the squaws 
follow in the second canoe. They seem 
to be able to pole as skillfully as the 
men and to have no difficulty in keep- 
ing up with them, or in handling 
the canoes in bad water. 

We learned from our guests 
that although the current in the 
big river was much swifter than 
in the English, there was only 
one bad piece of water, Cooper’s 
Rapids, impassable in the main 
channel, but navigable close to 
either shore. 

Lunch finished, we packed up, 
but before we were fairly out 
in the stream the squaws had 
thrown the rest of the wood we 
had cut on the fire and were busily 
boiling a kettle of water. About six 
o’clock we rounded a point and there 
lay the Albany before us, flowing ma- 
jestically to the east. A fine sand bar 
at the forks looked so inviting that we 
turned in for the night. 


ON embarking the next morning we 

found as the Indians had said that 
the current of the Albany was much 
swifter than that of the English. It is 
so swift, in fact, that up-stream travel 
has to be done almost entirely by 
means of the pole and the tracking 
line. The Albany is a fine clean river 
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Above Long Portage, Mattagama River 


over a mile wide in places, broken by 
many islands, a number of them sev- 
eral miles in length, and full of strong 
rips over gravel beds, which are in- 
teresting without being in the least 
dangerous. ; 


G00 camp grounds can be found 
almost anywhere on the beach. 
The bush is green and moose are 
abundant along the shores. 
The views along the Albany are im- 
pressive in their vastness. From the 
beach one can frequently look up and 


PNW 


This 700-mile voyage to James Bay should 
satisfy the most jaded canoe appetite. 
country is rugged and furnishes endless 
opportunity for adventure. The article will 
be concluded in the September number. 


TOUVUUIUUUUUUUUEVUEO AEP 


down the river over many miles of 
country. Our map gave so few details 
that we found some difficulty in keep- 
ing track of our location, but from 
time to time we could pick up a tribu- 
tary river, and after two days we 
reached the Ghost River Post, a winter 
outpost of Fort Albany. We had been 
warned not to camp there, on account 
of the bugs, so we made a tour of 
inspection, brief, but sufficient to 
assure us that the warning was fully 
justified, then camped several miles 
down the river. We were now only 
seventy-five miles from Fort Albany. 
The big rapids of which the Indians 


The 


had spoken could not be many miles 
ahead. Every time we caught the 
distant roar of falling water we 
thrilled with expectancy, only to find 
another heavy rip over a gravel bed, 
a bit sharp, perhaps, but a mere child’s 
play to run in comparison with the 
wild waters of the Missinaibe. So 
mile after mile slipped swiftly by, the 
broad river seemed to lose its identity 
in a labyrinth of small islands, and 
we knew by the map we must be 
within a few miles of Fort Albany. 
though how near we could not tell. 
But where were those big 
rapids? Then we remembered 
that the previous day we had 
turned through a narrow chan- 
nel between a large island and 
the south shore, and had 
dropped down over a_ sharp 
pitch where a limestone ledge 
crossed the river. There was a 
three-foot chute and some big 
swells, but that was all. We 
had not even shipped a drop of 
water. That must have been 
Cooper’s Rapids and we had 
run through without knowing it. The 
joke was on us. 


S™ miles above Fort Albany we 

passed the power boat used for 
towing barges between Fort Albany 
and English River Post, tied up close 
to an island. It is a forty-foot scow 
fitted out with a gasoline motor and 
well adapted to navigate the channels 
among the gravel bars. 

Shortly after one o’clock we caught 
a distant glimpse of the top of a flag- 
pole over an island, our first view of 
the Fort, and for the next half hour 

(Continued on page 494) 
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Antlers 


By JOHN DUNCAN 


the south end of Long Lake 

enjoyed unstinted prosperity. 
They owed their sleek, well-rounded 
sides, not only to the agreeable 
weather, for as winters go in the 
Riding Mountain country that winter 
was the mildest in memory, but also 
to the gracious act of an All-Wise 
Being, Who, after putting it into the 
heart of old Gus Anderson to harvest 
the hay along these meadows, called 
him to Himself, leaving the King Elk 
and his band as sole inheritors of his 
estate. 

For some reason best known to him- 
self—perhaps in the vague hope that 
after a life of many vicissitudes an- 
other cast of the die might win the 
fickle Goddess to his side; perhaps 
with the simple idea of locating a new 
home beyond the boundaries—old An- 
derson had, in the late summer, trav- 
eled far beyond the limits of survey 
line or corner mound, and camped 
among the Long Lake meadows. 

With eyes in which the lure of dis- 
tant places gleamed, he gloated on 
these pleasant fields and saw the har- 
vest ready to his hand. Then through 
the long hours of those cloudless days 
he cut and cured and heaped the 
fragrant piles, fencing them round 
with poles and willow posts, dreaming, 
meanwhile, that early application to 
the crown, with right of prior occupa- 
tion, would give him legal title to these 
lands. 

But while he toiled and hoped, the 
silent reaper watched, and ere the 
work was ended, cut him down. His 
shrivelled form was like the faded 
leaf, and, on the first rude Autumn 
wind, was whisked away. 


Sk: band of elk that wintered at 


HEN, from dull leaden clouds, the 
first soft snow came sifting down, 
soaking the fallen leaves to sodden 
mats, the herd of cows and calves and 












younger bulls, following their oldest 


-cow, and guarded by their yet uncon- 


quered King, trailed down the ridges 
from the west and stopped beside the 
salt spring near the lake; and, when 
the wise old cow, with that unerring 
instinct which gave her right to leader- 
ship, discovered Anderson’s hay piles, 
the band decided it was a good place 
to spend the winter, and entered into 
quiet and peaceful possession. 

Through the short sunshine of those 
winter days, they wandered in the 
willows or hid within the heavy timber 
while the storm spread his soft blanket 
in the woods or with cold blast drove 
the white flakes into hard drifts along 
its edge. 

At night, from out the network of 
their deep-worn paths, they gathered 
at the salt spring or under the cold 
moon they crunched along their frosty 
trails, to revel in the luxury of well- 
cured hay. In singles, twos and threes 
they hurried down to this, their nightly 
festival, and when the last arrived the 


place was walled about with living . 


bodies. Sensitively they sniffed their 
scented fare and fed with dainty bites 
but eager haste, wasting as much with 
trampling hooves and tossing antlered 
heads. 


YEARLING - spike-horn, — shoul- 

dered from his place, leaped to a 
snowdrift and thence upon the stack 
and stood outlined in all the strength 
and beauty of his youth; and well he 
might, for he was sired by the great 
antlered bull that fed below among his 
cows, “Mush Koose Mendillo” the King 
Elk of the Mountain. 

A hunting coyote loped across the 
tongue of meadow, sniffed the fresh 
rabbit tracks among the willows and 
stalked out on to a hard snow drift 
beyond. Generally speaking he was at 
peace with the world. Rabbits were 
plentiful and easily caught, so his 
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muscles were firm and his fur thick; 
but his appetite had tired of a daily 
diet of rabbit and he had discovered 
that beneath the hay piles the little 
field mice had their cosy nests and 
made a more delicious delicacy. But 
there, at night, the Elk band fed and 
fear of their sharp hooves kept him 
away. 


HE sat upon his haunches, raised his 
muzzle high and sent out to the 
moon across those wintry wastes the 
weird and wavering wailing of his 
howl. The echoes of his cry were taken 
up by friends of his beyond the ridge. 
The rabbits cowered in their hides. 
The field mice heard and shivered in 
their nests. But at its first sharp note 
the great Bull Elk sprang from his 
feet, tossed the last strands of hay 
from off his antlers and stepped, with 
body tense and mincing gait, for fifty 
yards intothe open. His mane of chest- 
nut brown was all aroused; the hair 
of rump and belly fringe stood out 
erect. He spurned the snow with 
stamping hooves, scented the air and 
hurled back to his foe a snort of 
furious defiance and contempt. 

For. his herd it said: “I am your 
unbeaten leader, I will defend you.” 
To his enemy the challenge was: 
“Come on, you Coyote. Bring on your 
pack. I am ready, well fed and strong. 
Come on, I say. You’ll feel my hooves. 
Come on!” 


HE Coyote heard the challenge and 

he knew that the securing of the 
delicate morsel which he sought was 
accompanied by too great a risk, and 
so he turned away to chase rabbits 
through the shadowy silence of the 
woods until the early dawn. And the 
Bull Elk, secure in the power of his 
strength, sought out his sleeping place 
beneath the pines that crowned the 
little rise three hundred yards away. 
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HERE nestling towards the South- 
ern sun, that warmed him all day 
long, he slept and dreamed with weep- 
ing tear ducts closed, or chewed his cud 
by turns, until the waning day began to 
close and lengthening shadows stole 
athwart his lair. 

And so the winter passed and softer 
winds with lengthening days and 
warmer sun proclaimed themselves the 
heralds of approaching Spring. The 
snow began to settle on the woods, and 
down below its crust the water stood 
waiting until a break occurred to join 
the thousand streams that fed the lake. 

The hay piles long ago had dwindled 
down and showed brown trampled 
patches on the meadow’s face. The 
little knolls peeped out and steamed 
beneath the noonday sun. The birds 
that all along had wintered with the 
herd, flew off. The bulls began to 
leave. Each day another place was 
vacant in the band. 

The great King Elk himself, with 
throbbing head, stood hunched among 
the willows. Slowly his mighty antlers 
swung from side to side. Their leaden 
weight was more than he could bear, 
and at their roots his very heart beats 
throbbed like prisoners held behind the 
confines of a heavy door on which they 
beat and clamored to be free. 


THE Majesty and Glory of the herd 

stood heaped in silent suffering 
there alone. Vaguely he sensed.a time 
of change. In blind revolt he stamped 
and tossed his tortured head and down 
one antler fell. Startled, he leaped 
away. The branches caught the other 
and it fell. He turned about and saw 
the giant beams and polished tines that 
fought his last year’s battles lying 
there as dead and useless as the last 
year’s grass. 


The weight was gone. Oh, shame! 
Without the crowning glory of his 
strength he could not meet his cows. 
What would the young bulls do? It 
was unthinkable to take abuse from 
them. The blue peaks far to northward 
beckoned him. He turned away, and, 
leaving all those winter scenes behind, 
with trailing steps he crossed the little 
prairie near the lake and out over the 
blue hills, until he came upon a boiling 
stream, and winding up its course he 
came at length to a small mountain 
lake whose emerald waters mirrored 
back the peaks above. There, in the 
solitude, among familiar haunts of 
other years, he made his home, until 
his antlers grew again in all their 
strength, which gave him means and 
right to fight his foes and hold domin- 
ion over all his herd. 


The throbbing in his head went on, 
and where his antlers had been two 
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puffed and thickened pads of blood- 
gorged skin swelled out and grew 
apace. That part which formed the 


beam shot up in broad and sweeping . 


curve, and at the proper time and 
place a lump appeared, which came to 
be the first brow tine. Next in its 
order, as the structure grew, the bez 
tine formed in place, and thus each 
-branch in ordered sequence grew, until 
on either beam seven well-formed tines 
appeared. 

This grand network of feverish 
pulsing blood vessels absorbed his 
rugged strength and grew accordingly, 


reflecting in their towering majesty his © 


perfect health, together with the vigor 
of his prime. 


NEVER in all his eight years had he 

wintered so well. Never had the 
spring found him in such good form. 
Never had all his vital energies so 
concentrated themselves with gripping 
force upon the building of this won- 
drous miracle. 


Through all their growth he hardly 
dared to move, so tender and so sensi- 
tive they were. He cooled them in the 
waters of the lake or wallowed in the 
mud along its edge to ease the tor- 
ment of the pestering flies. The little 
food he picked from close around was 
not enough to meet the great demand, 
and so he failed, and rounded flank 
and shoulder shrunk away. 


But all things have their end, and 
soon a small constricting ring began 
to grow around the base of either 
horn, which stopped the pulsing flow 
of blood that coursed through all the 
network of its veins. The framework 
hardened and grew firm and settled 
solidly upon his head. The throbbing 
pain was gone. No longer did he shun 
the slightest touch upon them. But 
as their velvet covering dried and 
cracked, he rubbed it off upon the 
balsam saplings near at hand. Then 
came bright August days, when 
meadow, field and wood vied with each 
other in the fare they gave. In each 
he fed and fattened, polishing his 
new-grown antlers till they shone, 
until September came and found him 
fat again with sleek and rounded 
sides. He had exchanged his faded 
dusky coat for one of brighter tone, 
trimmed at the neck with shaggy 
chestnut mane and on his rump a disk 
of paler buff. 


IS antlers crowned his head with 

beams that measured five feet four, 
and at their greatest spread were five 
feet two. His body weighed a thou- 
sand pounds and in his lordly bearing 
were displayed the qualities that made 
him thrice a King. 


In mimic fight he turned aside to 
charge a sapling spruce, bent its 
boughs far over and stepped back to 
catch its recoil on his mailed head, and 
then with hooves and horns he stripped 
it branch and bark, leaving a wreck to 
mark his passing by. 

His thirst for battle grew and must 
be satisfied. The fever of sex impulse 
urged him down to join his old com- 
panions of the herd. 

The most amazing phenomenon of 
nature had been achieved. This giant 
of the woods in close seclusion had 
devoted all the vigor and energy of his 
being to developing the means by 
which he could attain the mastery of 
his world—all for one glorious crowd- 
ed month of battle and of love.’ 

Tingling with life and vigor he 
crashed through the _ brushwood, 
climbed a steep hill, and, lifting his 
muzzle high, threw out from his great 
lungs into the night his thrilling 
bugle call. 


T began in the lower notes as a bel- 

low, swelled out in rounded volume 
like a steamboat siren, rising and 
rising, till it reached its climax in a 
clear clarion call of challenge, part 
scream, part whistle, trailed off in a 
flute-like note and ended in a deep in- 
dignant snort. Its ringing challenge 
rocked the woods and wakened an echo 
round the hills that flung it back again 
until its last reverberations died away. 
No call that ever echoed through these 
woods expressed such depth of pas- 
sion, had such dominating tone, such 
fierce, free, fighting flavor. He took 
the demoniacal mockery of the loon, 
multiplied it a thousandfold, added to 
it a challenge of unconquérable might, 
instilled the alluring note of sex and 
closed it with a boiling indignation. 
He made it at once a challenge and a 
call, a threat and a denunciation. 


He stood upon the hilltop there and 
called to all the world: “I am the 
Great Bull Elk. Look at my royal 
head. See my sharp hooves. My 
very soul cries out for fight. I want 
my herd again and for them I will 
fight. How dare you challenge me?” 


In haughty pride and anger, down 
from the hill he crashed, and, pausing 
now and then to wake the woodland 
with his note of war, went southward 
to the country where his cows already 
waited his return. 


Next night his challenge was re- 
turned from windward, and turning 
sharply in his tracks, he strode to meet 
his daring adversary. The challenge 
sounded again nearer, and soon he 
paused and watched, until he saw a 
shadowy form emerging from the 
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Angling for Common 


NCE I wrote in regard to the 
O sunfish: “It is true, anyway 

that you look at it, the older 
we grow -the more in kindliness do we 
hark back to the days of our boyhood; 
it is always the old recurring lines, 
‘backward, turn backward O time in 
thy flight; make me a boy again just 
for to-night!’ And the wheel of recol- 
lection revolves; the eye of the mind 
looks backward, going over again those 
pleasant pathways; it stumbles bare- 
footed along those same old home- 
brooks; and, pausing here and there, 
treads the soft sands of the shore of 
the home lake. Through the pipes’ 
blue smoke wreaths one is strangely 
able to see a great distance—as one 
grows older. It is therefore in a re- 
miniscent vein that we remember the 
sunfish and his essential place in this 
world of worlds. Now a sunfish has 
never been guilty of causing a man to 
sit awake nights, pen in hand, setting 
down immortal lines designed to fit- 
tingly describe his person, position and 
career. Save in rare instances its 
shape and hue have not been colored 
with the choicest poetic pigments. The 
sunfish simply—is. It is scarcely right 
therefore to expect an active angling 
writer to sit down and peck out a tome 
on behalf of the said sunfish. 


URTHERMORE he need not tear 
his hair, and hunt in the dictionary 

for strange, mouth-filling words to foist 
upon an innocent reading public; all to 
make people believe that the sunfish is 
more than he is. We know the sunfish. 
The sunfish is no brook trout in any 


The Sunfish 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


sense of the word. He simply is a 
sunfish.” 

But an anonymous writer has 
thought different stating that when the 
pumpkin seed sunfish is “taken drip- 
ping from the water it has all the colors 
of a green opal and several more.” 
That is every bit as good description as 
has ever been accorded fontinalis. Nor 
is this all. The same writer holds that 
“in color the pumpkin-seed rivals the 
coral fish of the south seas. Even the 
lordly brook trout is not more beauti- 
ful. The back is bluish, sometimes with 
purple reflections, and again with a 
greenish-olive appearance; the sides 
are a lighter shade, spotted and 
blotched with a rich orange; and the 
belly is a bright orange-yellow, some- 
times gleaming like gold. The cheeks 
are deep orange, crossed with wavy 
blue streaks, which give them a 
zebra-like appearance. The lower 
fins are yellow, while the dorsal fin 
is blue and yellow. The ear-flap is 
a deep velvet black, splashed with red 
on the lower side, a mark which al- 
ways appears in the adult fish, serving 
to distinguish it from all other bright- 
colored members of the family. The 
angler should remember that gibbosus 
alone is possessed of the decorated 
iris.” 


THAT is very good indeed and I be- 

lieve many an old angler bending 
over these pages will heartily agree 
with the verdict rendered. The older 
we grow the more important the sun- 
fish becomes; the more attentive is the 
fancy to the sunlit hours of youth. 


Fishes 


For “smail though it be, and feeble, 
the sunfish is yet a fish; and it is large 
enough to open to childhood the door 
to a great wonderworld of fish and fish- 
ing. Where is the veteran freshwater 
angler who does not recall the electric 
thrills of his first ‘bite’ and his first 
living, wriggling, scintillating sunfish. 
Blessings be upon their rainbow-tinted 
sides for the joys they have been, or 
yet will be, to childhood!” 


T is said that the origin of the sunfish 

group of North American fishes is 
undoubtedly Asiatic; that a fish of 
Japan known as the serranoid (Bryt- 
tosus) looks a great deal like our sun- 
fish and that the genus Kuhlia, a rep- 
resentative of the Pacific, in many ways 
has the appearance of our so-called 
black bass. All of these things I doubt 
very much would cause a still fisher to 
drop his pipe in amazement; but it all 
goes to show that small though a fish 
may be, its ancestors in all possibility 
came from foreign shores. The eastern 
United States is, properly speaking, 
the home of the sunfish; the family is 
divided into fifteen species not one of 
which would not gladly die by taking 
an angleworm on the hook. The most 
beautiful member of the family is the 
so-called common sunfish, or pumpkin- 
seed (Eupotomis gibbosus). It was so 
named in the year 1758 by the great 
Swedish naturalist Linnaeus, who was 
supplied with a number of the kind 
which were captured in the state of 
South Carolina. It is found mainly 
east of the Mississippi River, from 
Florida in the south, to the Great Lakes. 
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It is said that the largest specimens 

of this fish are caught in the Great 
Lakes region, some reaching up to two 
pounds weight. But the average maxi- 
mum weight of a northern sunfish is 
probably far below that; an eight ounce 
fish of the specie may be considered a 
large one indeed. However, it is when 
they are taken from the cold, clear 
waters of the north that one realizes 
that the beautiful creature of fins can 
fight and fight well at the leader’s end; 
and that they give a real record of 
their ability. There is not much dif- 
ference in the fighting ability of dif- 
ferent members of the sunfish family, 
one sub-species compared with another. 
Thus the pumpkin-seed is no better 
taken on the hook, by means of light 
tackle than the blue-gill, the latter 
often growing larger and bulkier than 
the former and in some water far more 
numerous. The blue-gill (Lepomis pal- 
lidus) is found throughout the whole 
Great Lakes region; two pound speci- 
mens are more commonly met with in 
this representative of the Centrarchidae 
than in any other that is found in the 
north. In the south, Louisiana and 
Florida, and other states bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico the sunfish (there 
known as the bream) grow even larger 
and one is able to pick up two and 
three pound sunfishes on the markets, 
I have been told. I have never noticed 
any of such size in the southern mar- 
kets, but this does not say that they 
are not common to the waters. Like 
that other °*member of the sunfish 
family, the large mouth black bass, it 
grows corpulent from feeding the year 
around whereas northern fish grow 
slowly, spending most of the winter 
season and spring in hibernation. The 
blue-gill is said to have been named pal- 
lidus in the year 1813 by Dr. Mitchell, 
who gave some little time to the study 
of this elegant food fish, whose sporting 
possibilities are of no mean order to 
say the very least. The term pallidus, 
by the way, is derived from the fact 
that it is of a pale color. One of the 
main distinguishing features of the 
blue-gill is its velvet-black, so-called 
ear. That the blue-gill is always pale 
in color is not necessarily so. Some 
blue-gills are pale, it is true; in others 
the back is brownish-green while the 
belly is copper-yellow, orange-yellow or 
reddish-yellow, being most prominent 
forward of the breast, at the nape of 
the breast so to speak. . Some large 
speciments of this fish are very richly 
colored in this respect. Probably it is 
true that the older a blue-gill is the 
richer the color on the breast, although 
it should be remembered that during 
the spawning season all the sunfishes, 
(the male adults) are deeply colored, 
the pigment cells then offering up their 
most exquisite hues. 
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It is probably not exaggerating the 
matter in the least to say that nine- 
tenths of the sunfish caught in North 
American waters fall to the wriggle of 
an angleworm on a hook. This is not 
that there are no other methods of 
catching this sprightly fish but simply 
that it is the common practice of every- 
one from the little boy up to use the 
lowly earthworm and the Carlisle hook 
to bring the fellow in; not to mention 
the unreasonable sea fishing tackle that 
is often on exhibition. The long cane 
pole, the green cotton line and, as I 
have said, the Carlisle hook—these are 
the instruments whereby the pumpkin- 
seed and the blue-gill so often meet 
their fate. The gentleman who uses a 
three or four ounce fly-rod, a feather- 
weight open-work reel, a delicate enam- 
eled line, tapered nicely to a point to 
meet with a fine-calibered silkworm gut 
leader; added to which are the flies tied 
to Number 12, 14 and 16 hooks—I say 
the gentleman who uses such tackle in 
the capture of these fishes is certainly 
in the minority and you rarely ever get 
to see him. But go out some lovely 
summer evening when the afterglow is 
on the waters; when the last streamers 
of light are coloring the western steep 
of the heavens, when the sunfish are 
rising in shore by the thousands after 
insects—go forth then with your flies 
and your light tackle and you will find 
the sunfish only too eager to rise and 
will give you lusty fight before the net 
is dipped under him and you lift him 
clear of water. This is catching our 
well-known fish under conditions that 
are worthy of discussion on white 
paper. It is giving the fish the chance 
it deserves, which is quite different 
from anything that the still fisherman 
ever conceives of. 


THE catching of the sunfish and other 
like fishes on flies depends much 


upon the way you go about it. It is 
“fishing the rise’ much as one fishes 
for trout with the dry-fly, indeed the 
dry-fly is the best artificial lure to use. 
In the summer evenings when the sun- 
fish are near to shore and winged speci- 
mens are falling to the surface the 
skillfully placed fly should bring a rise 
at once. One watches the water and 
where there is a particularly heavy 
swirl, denoting the presence of a big 
fellow, there the fly is dropped, for that 
is the fish that one aims to get. The 
sooner the fly is placed over the spot 
where the rise was, or near to it, the 


greater are the chances of a catch. 
Owing to the small size of the mouth 
of the sunfish when it strikes the fly 
it seems more like plucking at it. The 


‘setting of the hook therefore calls for 


a wrist attuned to the act, for when 
that plucking feel is communicated 
along the length of the rod, it. signifies 
the need of instant action. Many a 
big red-yellow fellow is thus hooked 
and from his fight you think him to 
be no less than a bass. When the 
tackle is light, count on the sunfish to 
give you a chance to feel his strength. 
He not only has resistance but he has 
a bag of tricks all his own that are not 
unworthy of a greater game fish. Have 
you taken these fine sunfish in the 
swirling pool of a stream? Very well, 
then you know what one of these fel- 
lows can do if you are using that wand 
of bamboo. And that, after all, is the 
only rod that should be used in the 
capture of the elegant fellow. 


T° my way of thinking, summer eve- 

nings are the best when angling for 
sunfish. You fool them then by imita- 
tion or a near-imitation of their food— 
the live insects submerged in the water. 
It is during the evening hours that the 
live moths drop to the water and are 
often noted fluttering on the surface 
of the water, endeavoring to get away 
from the clutches of the unknown. This 
very rapid flutter of the wings of the 
moth on the water attracts a fish for 
a great distance. It is principally as a 
trout lure that I made a floating, cork- 
bodied moth fly now sold everywhere 
in the country; but I found out later 
that as a lure for such fishes as the 
sunfish, the crappie and the rock bass it 
had even more of a place in the fancy 
of the finny life of the waters. 

Some years ago I conducted a lengthy 
correspondence with the late Dr. Harry 
Gove, of New Brunswick, one of the 
old school of anglers and a fly-tyer 
who was hard to equal. He once 
wrote: “In your last letter you spoke 
of the success you had had using an 
imitation of a swamp moth. This re- 
minds me that imitation moths, prop- 
erly constructed should occupy a con- 
spicuous place in every angler’s fly- 
book. Some of the smaller ones, tied 
on a Number 10 hook, will get you a 
basket of fish when everything else 
fails. I make the statement that all 
of the caricatures that encumber the 
market, falsely representing that they 
imitate the American ephemeridae are, 
no doubt, mistaken by the trout for 
moths which are the only animate 
forms of life one could possibly con- 
ceive that they resemble and, mind 
you, I don’t say that they ever do.” 

Many a time in using the floating 
moth I have had a bass rise and snap 
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Guide 


By KATHRYN HULME 


thousand motor campers 

crossed the Mississippi, head- 
ing either east or west on our trans- 
continental highways. Of these, 
some had plenty of money and 
few worries, some had a medium 
amount and fewer worries, and 
some had a little money and a 
budget to guide them by.’ Those 
with fat wallets flew along 
uninterrupted on their vacation 
pilgrimage. Those with fair - sized 
wallets lived sumptuously while the 
money lasted; but they had to stop 
over a month in some tiresome little 
western town to earn enough to 
take them home. And those with 
slender wallets and a_ budget to 
guide them by, rolled serenely to 
their destinations, doing en _ route 
all the things they’d planned to 
do, with never the hazard of “going 
broke.” 

Traveling “on a budget” may per- 

haps be entirely lacking in artistic 
abandon, but its compensations are 
many. You always know where your 
next meal is coming from, and when 
you’re out...say in Minnesota, 
where pork chops are thick and juicy 
and where home-made 
fruit pies drown in their 
own rich purple syrup, 
a budget assuring you 
your next meal is quite 
handy. Or again, when 
you’ve been camping by 
the roadside for several 
nights in succession, it’s 
nice to discover that, by 
your reckoning, you can 
put up in a hotel at 
the next town and im- 
merse your dusty carcass 
in a tub of hot water 
and then stretch out 
ecstatically on clean cool 
sheets. Let your budget 
be your guide... but 
first, of course, you 
have to make your 
budget. 


| AST summer some twenty 


Yellowstone Canyon 


THIS is the story of how two girls 

last summer motored from New 
York to San Francisco at an average 
daily expense of $9.57, which included 
hotels, food, gasoline and all other 
unexpected expenditures such as blow- 
outs, breakdowns, and various towings 
to the nearest garage. They were 
about six weeks on the road, they trav- 
eled 5,444 miles, and they never once 
wired home a hurry-call for money. 
They had a roadster and something 
less than five hundred dollars, and, 
tucked away in the side-pocket of the 
car, a tiny account-book on whose back 
pages was a copy of the budget they 
had made. They knew in advance how 
far they could go on the money they 
had, how many days they could spend 


Mammoth Terraces in Yellowstone 


A System of Vacation 


Efficiency 
Designed to Eliminate 
Financial Worry— 
and 


It Works 


on the road and how many horse- 
back trips they could have in 
Yellowstone and Glacier Park. 
Their first step in compiling the 
budget was to decide on the route 
they would follow. Since they were 
traveling in June, they decided to 
stick to the northern route, taking 
in the big industrial cities of the 
East and Middle West—Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis—thence through the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, northward over the 
Big Horn to Yellowstone, north again 
to Glacier Park, then across the border 
to Banff and Lake Louise, back into 
the States by way of Bonner’s Ferry, 
Idaho, westward through Spokane to 
Seattle, and finally straight down the 
Pacific coast, through Portland, to 
San Francisco. With the aid of blue- 
books and mileage maps, which give 
very accurate point-to-point mileages, 
they calculated the trip would be 
5,500 miles. 


HE next step was to compute the 
amount of oil and gasoline that 
would be used. They knew that on 
long runs they could safely count on 
getting twenty, miles to 

the gallon of gas—hence 

their figure, 275 gallons 

for a 5,500-mile trip. 
Counting on 70 miles to 

the pint of oil, they found 

they would use 39 quarts 

on the trip. Twenty- 

seven cents a gallon was 

a reasonable average for 

gasoline on a_transcon- 

tinental trip last sum- 

mer; in the East prices 

were 26c. and 27c. the 

gallon, lower in the Mid- 

dle West, up to 50c. a 

gallon in the National 

Parks and in Canada, 

and on the Pacific coast 

it sold as low as 15c. and 

17c. Oil was generally 
(Continued on page 499) 
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August’s torrid influence causes fish to seek cooler water— 


then the angler’s efforts are often rewarded by a trial of 


Deep Water Fishing 


ence of the vacationist who is fond 

of fishing to “kill the time” on his 
hands on a midsummer trip by taking 
his rod and line and going 
after fish with more or less 
desultory results. 

It is a well-known fact that 
as the waters of the lakes and 
streams increase in tempera- 
ture, it is far more difficult to 
tempt the fish with any form 
of natural or artificial bait. 
It may be interesting to 
readers to know of my ex- 
perience in a_ successful at- 
tempt to catch real fish (lake 
trout or togue) in the hottest 
of weather. 

I have spent my summer 
vacations for the last twelve 
years at Grand Lake Stream, 
Maine, the paradise for the 
real fisherman. When the 
fishing is good in the State 
of Maine it is always better 
at Grand Lake Stream. When 
the fishing is poor in other 
places, it is generally fair or 
good here. 

There is a large and selec- 
tive variety of fish obtainable 
in the waters adjacent to this 
little settlement. Brook trout 
lurk in the streams within 
easy walking distance of the 
camp. Until recently the 
land-locked salmon actually 
infested that beautiful stream 
of swift water running from Grand 
to Big Lake. Two years ago, a screen 
was installed at the outlet of Grand 
Lake and now the lake is alive with 
land-locked salmon and lake trout. 
Should a variation in the fish diet be 
desired, there are available in the 
lakes connecting with Grand Lake, 
black bass, white perch, yellow perch, 
pickerel, eels, horn-pout, whitefish, 
fresh - water smelts, sunfish, and 
shiners or “chub.” 

Of course, we all realize that the 
big season for fishing is just after the 
ice goes out of the lakes, and Grand 
Lake Stream becomes a mecca of hun- 
dreds of sportsmen at this season. Its 
attractive and home-like accommoda- 


| T has undoubtedly been the experi- 
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By FRED A. WALDRON 


tions, the wonderful drinking water, 
the pure air, and its intelligent and 
hospitable inhabitants have also made 
this place very attractive for a large 


A true “denizen of the deep,” this “laker” weighed 


21 pounds 


number of summer vacationists. While 
land-locked salmon fishing generally 
extends into the middle of July with 
varying degrees of success, it gen- 
erally “peters out” to a monotonous 
sport during the hot summer days, and 
yet at this time the place is really in 
its most attractive dress and the at- 
mosphere most restful and alluring. 


A® I have spent the summer months 
at Grand. Lake Stream, it was 
incumbent to provide myself with a 
certain amount of genuine piscatorial 
sport and this is how it happened: 
Several years ago upon a warm lazy 
summer’s day, when hardly a ripple 
stirred the waters of the lake and most 


of the guides were assembled on the 

shady side of the country store re- 

counting their adventures and dis- 

cussing the political situation, I asked 
them if the fish had all gone 
out of the lake and stream. 
I received the following reply, 
“No, there are millions of fish 
in the lake.” 

Whereupon I asked, “Why 
not go after them?” and re- 
ceived the reply, “We don’t 
know where to find them.” 

With this information, I 
obtained a map of the lake, 
studied its source, its possible 
formation centuries ago, and 
by a process of elimination 
located certain places within 
given areas where the water 
would be of sufficient depth 
and spring holes would pro- 
duce the minimum tempera- 
ture. 


S a result of this investi- 

gation, two areas were 
selected and a few soundings 
and temperature tests made, 
and the spots marked by tar- 
gets or range points on the 
shore. With this informa- 
tion, the question of form, 
shape of tackle, and _ the 
proper bait was next to be 
solved. After a careful 
analysis of the situation, I 
settled on the following 
tackle: 

A—An eight to ten-ounce bamboo rod 
costing not over $8. 

B—300 feet of black Japanese linen 
line (20 to 25 Ib. test). 

C—A plain and substantial multiple 
reel, with brake and click, of 
sufficient size to take the above 
line. 

D—Ample supply of first-class swivels. 

E—Three double-braided leaders, six 
feet long, with swivels. 

F—One dozen each of No. 1 and 
No. 00 English hooks, with wire 
snells. 

G—One-half dozen pear-shaped lead 
sinkers, three and one-half to four 
ounces. 

(Continued on page 501) 





Morning’s first faint breeze Shanes the atin note of yellowlegs to the ears of the waiting sportsman. They are high. Will they 
see the stools? Will Nimrod score? Herein lies the charm of a day on the meadows. 


Minstrels of the Meadows 


Recollections of a Marsh Hunter’s Days in Quest of Plover and Yellowleg, 
with Practical Information on the Sport 


along all of our Middle and 

North Atlantic shores and also 
on Canadian bays and marshes, sport 
of greater or less excellence is to be 
had with the many varieties of waders 
collectively referred to as rail, bay 
snipe or shore birds. 

As our time permits let us take a 
few days with the rail first and wind 
up the summer with the yellow legs 
and black breasts. If the sportsman 
is in New York, let him take a few 
hundred light loads of No. 10 shot for 
an open 12 or 16 bore gun and with 
any summer shooting togs, get into his 
car or, if not, and quite as comfortable, 
take a midday train from Grand Cen- 
tral for Essex on the Con- 
necticut River. After 
changing at Saybrook Junc- 
tion we arrive at our desti- 
nation, a pretty little vil- 
lage with a comfortable 
hotel within a stone’s throw 
of the river. Having thor- 
oughly enjoyed a New Eng- 
land supper in the spot- 
less little dining room we 
go forth and soon complete 
arrangements for a_boat- 
man or “pusher” for to- 
morrow’s “tide.” Then after putting 
guns together and getting out our kit 
for the morrow we have a couple of 
pipes and turn in early. 

The sora rail, or, it is very generally 
known as rail, simply, frequents the 
reedy flats of many tidal rivers on the 
Atlantic coast and has, among other 


[) sues’ August and September 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


places, been killed in great numbers on 
branches of the Potomac, on che Dela- 
ware and in New England or. the lower 
reaches of the Connecticut River. The 
common way of killing this bird is for 
the hunter to be polled over these reedy 
flats at high tide in a light draft flat 
bottom boat or “punt,” on the approach 
of which the birds are flushed. They 
generally rise within easy range and 
with legs hanging limply down make 
off in a slow steady flight, affording the 
easiest of marks to the shooter who 
stands or sits in the bow of the punt. 
I last shot these birds on the flats of 
the Connecticut River, and as they are 
only pursued successfully while the tide 
is well up, one’s shooting is limited to 
about three hours at a time. 

On leaving the little dock 

we paddled across a half 

mile of open water before 

coming to the reeds, through 

which the boat was steadily 

pushed by the boatman, 

armed with a long pole. 

With a slight flutter a small 

black looking bird rises and 

makes off, but a charge of 

No. 10’s arrests his flight 

at about 40 yards and he 

is retrieved by the aid of a 

landing net. During our progress 
others rise at frequent intervals, mostly 
meeting with the same fate, but as there 
is a great sameness and little variety in 
the shots, this form of sport is not cal- 
culated long to hold one’s interest, and 
a pair of teal fairly jumping out of the 
reeds come as a welcome relief, though 


with the light loads we only had time 
to stop one of them before they were 
out of range. Though not a thrilling 
sport, I should nevertheless consider 
rail shooting an excellent school for the 
beginner, who, while getting lots of 
shots is not bored as at practice over 
clay targets. Sportsmen of Philadel- 
phia or Washington may still have 
plenty of rail shooting either on the 
lower Delaware or on reaches of the 
Potomac. 


‘THOUGH having much the same 

habitat, each species of snipe varies 
to a greater or less degree in its flight, 
general appearance, the note of its call, 
and in certain of its habits; and to be 
successful, the sportsman must become 
familiar with all of these peculiarities, 
to tell at a glance by its flight or call 
the species of bird and, by an exact 
imitation of that call or whistle, bring 
it within range of his gun. Indeed, on 
a good day with a smoky Sou’wester 
blowing it is not at all unusual to see 
ten to a dozen different species of snipe. 
Though good sport may sometimes be 
had by walking up certain varieties on 
the marshes, the most general and suc- 
cessful way is to shoot bay snipe from 
a blind facing several dozen decoys, 
over which the birds are called by cor- 
rectly imitating their whistle. And here 
let me say that the location and proper 
placing of one’s decoys is far more im- 
portant than the construction of one’s 
blind. As to the latter something dry 
and comfortable to sit on and the merest 
screen of reeds stuck in the sand about 
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one is sufficient, provided the hunter 
will only remain quite motionless until 
the birds are within range of his gun. 
And after shooting it is better to re- 
load immediately, as if we have been 
successful in the first discharge any 
remaining birds can frequently be 
whistled again over the stool, for an- 
other shot. 


A® to the selection of the place to 

out the decoys, unless one has had 
considerable experience in this kind of 
shooting and is familiar with the local- 
ity and with the spots most favored by 
the birds under the varying conditions 
of wind and weather, my advice to the 
new hand would be to engage the ser- 
vices of an experienced native hunter, 
from whom may be learned much that 
will be invaluable to his future suc- 
cess in this branch of sport. The 
wooden or cork decoys representing 
several varieties of snipe, on their stake 
legs, are grouped on a sandbar some 
25 yards off, much as are the real birds 
when feeding or resting. The heads of 
all or the great majority should point 
to windward, and if they can be placed 
so as to stand in a few inches of water 
so much the better as they make a 
greater show and can be seen much 
farther by passing birds. It is also 


wise to have about two-thirds of the 
flock of decoys ranged slightly to lou’- 


ward of the blind as this will afford 
better shots at any birds coming to the 
stool, as they almost invariably head up 
wind, or windward, in so doing and 
will thus give more incoming or semi- 
incoming shots. 

Perhaps an account of a good day’s 
shoot enjoyed by me in quite recent 
years, in fact, just be- 
fore the Federal law, 
limiting us to certain 
species, went into ef- 
fect, will best give an 
idea of the sport to be 
had with the bay birds 
when conditions are 
right. 

I had gone down to 
Shinnecock Bay in the 
late afternoon during 
the last week of August 
to spend a few days 
with my old friend, 
guide, and trusted com- 
panion of many cam- 
paigns after snipe, 
duck and geese, Eugene 
Jackson, of East Quo- 
que. During the last 
few days it had been 
still and sultry, but the 
evening before we had 
had a very pink sun- 
set with curious opales- 
cent lights on the fleecy 
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clouds, a forerunner of a change in the 
weather and probably a drop in the 
fever heat of summer to the first chill 
of the dying year. 
noon a constantly freshening Sou’- 
wester had sprung up, the sun had gone 
to bed in a bank of clouds, and when 
Gene and I walked down to the boats 
to see that all was right, 
after supper, the wind was 
still freshening out of the 
Sou’west, and laden with 
the briny smell of the broad 
Atlantic, brought every now 
and then a light gust of 
rain. 

“TI saw several bunches of 
birds movin’ on coming in 
from fishing this after- 
noon,” said Gene. “It cer- 
tainly looks kinder Snipy 
now, and if this wind holds 
we'll kill some birds over in the cove at 
Hongkong to-morrow.” 


W ITH these encouraging signs and 

cheering words I trudged off to 
bed and was soon dreaming of phe- 
nomenal shots at endless streams of 
snipe. In my sleep I seem to hear fre- 
quent shots but it’s only the rattle of the 
wind on the shutters.. My deepest slum- 
bers are, however, soon rudely shat- 
tered by a pounding on my door and 
Gene’s voice announcing that it’s 3.30, 
so after a hasty toilet I go down to a 
good hot breakfast, rubber booted and 
ready for the fray. We soon set forth 
in the dark with guns, lunch boxes and 
a plentiful supply of shells. Arriving 
at the dock we find the wind still strong 
and “breezin’ up” all the time, and as 
we stow away our things the halyards 


An ideal spot for blind and stools 


During the after- . 


keep ‘up a constant slap, slap, slap 
ag@inst the mast of our skiff. Putting 
on our oilskins we are soon scudding 
across the bay with the spray flying in 
showers off our bow. It’s a dark morn- 
ing though every now and then a star 
peeps from behind the fleeing clouds or 
a brilliant ray from the lighthouse mo- 
mentarily lights our path, 
and as we near the low ly- 
ing southern shore of the 
bay a gray streak is show- 
ing in the East, a forerun- 
ner of the coming day. We 
run the skiff up under the 
lee of a bit of salt meadow, 
take in the sail and after 
making things snug, shoul- 
der one gun and duffle and 
wade off several hundred 
yards across a shallow cove, 
to our blind, which faces a 
low sandbar covered with about three 
inches of water. 


After setting out the stool to our 
satisfaction we get an armful of dry 
hay from a stack on the meadow and 
make a comfortable nest of our blind, 
then all ready, come what will. Day 
is fast breaking by now and several 
shadowy forms pass overhead as some 
Bittern, or “quauk,” as they are locally 
called, fly off from their night’s feed- 
ing grounds. A pair of black duck whiz 
past in easy shot knowing quite well 
that they’re safe for another month 
yet, but listen! yes, there it goes again, 
for from far off over the bay comes the 
drawn out plaintive call of the black 
breast plover. Out come our whistles 
and we give an answering call and 
again back on the breeze comes the call 
of the black breast. There they are, 

just skimming over 
that point of meadow, 
six, seven, eight of 
them. Again we call 
and with a quick 
swerve in their flight 
they pay off to lou’- 
ward, set their wings 
and come hurtling over 
the stool. Now! Bang! 
and our guns crack off 
together and again 
Bang! Bang! Pretty 
good—four down in the 
stool and wait, yes, 
there’s another, let’s 
go and drop out on that 
sand bar. We promptly 
gather up our birds, 
five beauties and settle 
ourselves again in the 
blind. I take out my 
pipe and pouch for 
a comfortable morning 
smoke. Everything 
seems just right with 


(Continued on p. 505) 





1. Showing construction of bee box 


2. Entrapping a honey bee 


3. Place in a cleared spot 


Condensed Bee Hunting 


A Fascinating Late Summer Occupation 


a sprig of drooping golden-rod 
fills the air with a yellow haze, 
and everywhere the buzz of honey-bees 
sends forth that music so sweet to the 


T: tinge of early Autumn with 


ear of the pioneer bee hunter. A stray 
note floating high in the air finds the 
cobweb-covered garret window, and, 
aided by a friendly, velvet. breeze, 
drifts in. All through the rows of 
fishing-rods and nets it wends its way 
until at last, in the further corner, it 
glides into the comb-chamber of the 
bee-box. The outfit almost rattles! 
Filled with the air of early Fall, and 
now stirred by the notes of the honey- 
bees busily working the fields and 
lanes, its passion is beyond control. 
The tripod waits anxiously for -a set- 
ting, and the comb-chamber fairly 
rings with its silent call for syrup. 

Thus is the bee-hunting season ush- 
ered in, and those of the outdoor-folk 
who are at all familiar with bees are 
usually on the alert to take advantage 
of it. Especially is this so in cases 
where familiarity is coupled with a 
spark of interest. 

The expression, “Hunting bees,” 
signifies the trailing of honey-bees to 
their hive. This is accomplished by 
catching a honey-bee in a small box, 
called a bee-box, and into which a small 
piece of honey-comb containing a few 


By GEORGE T. FREIHOFER 


drops of sweetened water (sugar 
syrup) has been placed. The bee then 
“loads up” with the syrup (sips up a 
quantity with her tongue), and when 
she is seen to have done this the bee- 
box is opened and she is’* released, 
whereupon she immediately flys out of 
the box, and, after circling a few times 
around the same, flys in an almost 
straight line to her hive. 

Now, when she flys from the box 
the bee hunter keeps his eyes sharply 
upon her, and when, after circling, she 
flys in a straight line, the bee hunter 
knows that the hive lies at a point in 
the direction the bee pursued in flight. 
This straight “line” taken by bees in 
flying to their hive is called a “bee- 
line.” 


THE bee-box is left open. In a few 

minutes (depending, of course, upon 
the distance between the bee-box and 
the hive) the bee returns, and, after 
circling around the box a few seconds, 
enters it, sips up another load of 
syrup, and again flys forth in the same 
direction as before. The bee hunter 
now moves his box along the same 
course taken by the bee, to a distance 
of about two hundred feet. 

In due time the bee returns, and 
when, after loading, she again flys 
forth, the bee hunter moves his box 


ahead another two hundred feet or so. 
And so on, until the hive is reached. 


HERE is very little equipment 

necessary in the art of bee hunt- 
ing. I have often hunted bees, with 
good success, with nothing in the line 
of equipment except a small tin can 
cover filled with syrup. But although 
extensive equipment is not essential to 
bee-hunting, the novice should never 
attempt to hunt bees without the main 
factor in equipment, the bee-box. 

This is a small box, usually made of 
soft wood such as white pine, spruce 
or hemlock. There are many ways of 
constructing a bee-box. I use a spe- 
cially constructed bee-box of my own 
design, built along the lines consistent 
within the field. but the best, surest 
and most satisfactory bee-box for the 
novice to construct is what I term the 
center-slide bee-box. This type of bee- 
box is made from any soft wood which 
is easily “worked,” such as white pine, 
spruce, etc., and %4-in. stock is used 
throughout its construction. The bot- 
tom is sawed 2%-in. wide by 9 in. in 
length. The sides are 4 in. high by 
9 in. long, and the ends are 2% in. 
wide and come flush with top of sides. 
The center-slide is also 2% in. wide 
and is made to fit snugly, but loose 
enough to allow free and easy motion 
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up and down. The top consists of two 
small trap-doors (or windows) made on 
the same principal as window-sash, 
and each trap-door is fitted with a 
2-in. by 2-in. glass crystal (light of 
glass). The trap-doors are fastened 
to the bee-box by means of small 
hinges. 


OW see Photograph 1 and note 

how the bee-box is constructed. 
This particular model, made in ac- 
cordance with the above dimensions, 
is also one of my own designs, 
having trap-doors that open 
outward instead of inward, and 
having raised ends which sup- 
port the trap-doors when open. 
The trap-doors opening out- 
ward make catching a bee a 
much easier operation and the 
raised ends reduce lost motion 
to the minimum. 

Before the prospective bee 
hunter can embark in this in- 
teresting pastime, it is essential 
that he be able to distinguish 
the honey-bee from among the many 
other kinds of bees gathering from the 
same flowers. “There are, also, many 
races of the honey-bee (Apis Melli- 
fica), and to give a detailed description 
of each would be a task much too 
“bulky” for, and entirely unsuited to, 
an article of this size. However, for 
a description of each race of honey-bee 
the reader is referred to my complete 
work on bee hunting, soon to be pub- 
lished: 

I will now describe the honey-bee as: 
A wasp-like insect, usually from %-in. 
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4. Showing shutters thrown open 








5. Shading the eyes 





to %-in. in length and with a spread 
of wings of about % of an inch. The 
abdomen is usually black with from 
one to four yellow bands (stripes) 
around its upper part. The descrip- 
tion here given has reference to the 
“Hybrid” bee, which is the predominat- 
ing “race,” so-called,.of American wild 
honey-bee. The honey-bee is agile and 
quick in all its movements, and, to the 
inexperienced eye, of a seemingly ner- 
vous temperament. The hum of its 
wings when flying from flower to 


TUNA 


If fishing proves poor or hiking tiresome, 
why not try bee-hunting on your vacation? 
It is an interesting pastime, and this article 
gives you all the information you will need 
for the successful pursuit of the “game.’ 


flower is of a mellow, high pitch, dis- 
tinctly different from that of either 
small, medium or large bumble-bees. 


REGARDLESS of race, all honey- 

bees “line” before flying to their 
hive, and it is the workers only, of any 
race, who gather the nectar, pollen, etc. 
The act of catching a* bee, feeding her 
with syrup and then watching, her in 
flight so as to determine the direction 
in which her hive lies, is called, in bee- 
hunting, “Starting the line.” It mat- 
ters little in what manner the bee is 
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6. An ideal bee tree 








caught, so long as she may be retained, 
when caught, for a sufficient length of 
time and with ample space around her 
to permit of her being fed with syrup; 
so that she may “load up” preparatory 
to her flight in a straight line to her 
hive. 

The bee-box method of catching is, 
in reality, the best method, especially 
for’ the novice. But before the bee 
hunter should start his “line,” he 
should pay strict attention to the fol- 
lowing: One chamber of the bee-box 
should be fitted up with a piece 
of honey-comb and the honey- 
comb filled with syrup. The 
syrup is made by dissolving one 
part white sugar in two parts 
water. Never use brown or 
burnt sugar. ‘The water used 
should be clean and pure. Cold 
water is best, even though the 
sugar takes a little longer to 
dissolve in it. If honey-comb 
cannot be obtained, any tin-box 
cover that will fit the chamber 
of the bee-box will answer the 
purpose fully as well. The tin cover 
should be filled with either crumpled 
blossoms, or green leaves, befgre the 
syrup is poured in, so that some of it 
will be absorbed. If this is not done 
the excessive amount of syrup/in the 
tin cover will “daub” the bée, thereby 
rendering her unable to fly. 


OWEVER, assuming that the 
above requirements have been 
complied with, the bee-box is now 
ready to receive the bee; and the 
(Continued on page 508) 
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things, a great scholar recently 
wrote a brief paragraph in one 
of his letters that shows how poignant- 
ly the soul of man responds to the 
lure of beauty of natural landscapes, 
even the exquisite artistry of his 
brother man’s creations. “Ah, what 
a world!” he said, in glowing words, 
“with roses, sunrise and sunset, Shake- 
speare, Beethoven, brooks, mountains, 
birds, maids, ballads—why can’t it 
last, why can’t everybody have a good 
share?” 

What virgin unselfishness! What 
lyric rapture for one who seemed a 
cold, monastic, bookish pedant, whose 
life was steeped in dusty volumes and 
learned words, whose world was a 
book shelf where lived the endeavors 
of a thousand dead men. On second 
thought, with no far flight of imagina- 
tion, I pondered deeply how that 
learned man must have loved nature, 
her beauty and all her mysteries. Was 
this outburst of feeling one of desire 
and anticipation, the aftermath of the 
joys of true realization—I know not. 

In speaking of Shakespeare, 1 placed 
the scholar. In Beethoven the musi- 
cian, and in roses and the sun’s jour- 
ney, the maids and ballads, he had a 
poetic strain. Deep is the river of 
man’s soul and strange the cargoes 
plying the current. Suddenly, with no 
apparent effort of snaring thought a 
captive, I solved his words. Speaking 
of brooks, mountains, birds, with roses 
and sunsets and sunrises, it was plain 
as day. He was a scholar with pisca- 
torial leanings, a man who loved fish- 
ing and brook trout. Trout!—why 
not? What other fish haunts the wild, 
talkative, mountain brooks? And as 
roses are emblems of summer, brides, 
and poets, the man was a summer 
fisherman. And it is of summer 
fishing I write. 





Fe the ecstasy of loving beautiful 



























AFRIL fishing, when snows still 

linger under the conifers and 
winds ache with a wintry chillness, 
is a red-blooded affair appealing only 
to the adventurous. In May when the 
angler pauses to light his pipe, he is 
appalled by the splendor of countless 
shrubs all in flower and suffering 
under a burden of heavy odors. In 
June it is the rose and its allies, in 
July the field flowers, in August the 
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Mountain Waters 


Following a Rugged Stream in Summer in Quest of 
Trout—and Nature’s Offerings 


By EDWIN C. HOBSON 


lilies. 
of growth or fulfillment, the lone 
prowler of brooks walks a way more 
beautiful than some tropic road. In 
June, nature is a maid of seventeen, 
gay, sweetly beautiful. In July and 
August she trends toward maturity 
where softness of line and color and 
mood predominate, and life assumes 
the full measure of enchantment and 
prophecy. 

Having taken on their raiment of 
green leaves, the orchards were work- 
ing toward production. The flowers of 
April, the arrival of nesting birds, the 
pulse and greens of earth made a poet 
of me, but the first wetting of a line 
in a chosen stream claimed a fisher- 
man. And in fishing I listened and 
watched and felt with all senses, and 
when Summer stepped from the 
charms and entanglement of Spring 
I walked with her. In step with 
the world, and laugh at cities and 
men. Is not this life, life at the 
pinnacle? 


Whatever the month, the period 


FARMERS along the lowland roads 

and men of the mountain valleys 
predicted a cold summer, and science 
warned of an errant Gulf current or 
spots on the sun, but Summer came 
as summers ever do, regardless of 
crow-footed eyes and deep-searching 
lenses. Summer laughed at men and 
almanacs and instruments. 

When one hectic day was sweeping 
to a noisy close and gray dusks were 
drifting up the spruce gulches, I noted 
the drinking of the sun beyond the 
crown of Moosilauke—a sign of rain 
to-morrow. Last night and the night 
before, down in the grassy meadows 
along the communicative Pemigewas- 
set, the spiders wove their gossamer 
nets to snare the dew—a sign of dry 
weather. When the elements and 
things of earth disagree, let man_take 
the bull by the horns. Long after day 
had fled, when darkness ruled the 
mountain country and lights were go- 
ing out down the road, I took a last 
look at the world eastward, the sky 
above. No moon shone. The stars 
gleamed with a thousand points of 
light, and like torches shone white 
Altair and glistening Vega. I looked 
long into the inky depths of Coalsack, 
and wondered. To-morrow, I spoke 
to the world asleep, I go a-fishing. 






Up on the headwaters of 4 bawling 
stream I waited in the chill and gray- 
ness of dawn. Eastward, on that 
ragged, spruce-tipped line wedding 
earth and sky, the summer morning 
hurdled the mountains and ran over 
the valley. The sun followed, the 
golden light spreading like a benedic- 
tion. In the forest, shadows and si- 
lence held sway, and the hour was one 
of coolness, pungency, dripping with 
a rain of dew. In the dark conifers 
down the slope, a whippoorwill gushed 
in belated song, and the sudden calls 
seemed to penetrate every nook and 
shadow of the forest. Once, in a lull 
of wind and water, I caught the faint 
far piping of some thrush, then the 
solemn roll of boughs filled the forest 
and song was a lost thing, like remem- 
brance in a broken dream. 

From a meager assortment of flies I 
selected one somewhat less bedraggled 
than the others, a little dingy-white 
miller for the gloom and long shadows 
over the water. I am not a fly fisher— 
yet. Still a tyro, a beginner at a new 
and strange art, my efforts have been 
awkward, but courage has held good, 
and such persistency caught trout. 
Such fishing, I suppose, must throw 
the aesthetic angler into a spasmodic 
fit and the hew-to-the-line fisherman 
to abyssmal laughter. Why worry 
over theories—wet flies, dry flies, 
sunken flies—when fish rise to the flies 
I use. As Van Dyke says, 


“For flies as ‘wet,’ or flies as ‘dry,’ 
I do not care a whit—not I!” 


And so in a merry mood, he truthfully 
adds, 


“They take their flies just as they wish, 
Upon the surface or below, 
Precisely why we do not know.” 


Let men argue and speculate. Four 
centuries have not improved the arti- 
ficial fly, and trout still rise to some 
awful-looking lures. Strange fish is 
the trout, and stranger still, the minds 
of men. 


LOOKED down stream, down the 
watery avenue of flashing shadows 
and wavering half-lights. A lance of 
pallid sunlight laid athwart the stream, 
snowy foam-bells swept away from 





gray boulders and fled along on the 
tumbling wash, and just beyond a split 
rock in midstream I made the primal 
cast of the morning hour. No yellow 
leaf ever kissed the waters with lighter 
touch—the little miller fluttered down, 
struggled in a feeble manner, shot into 
the dead water beside the rock, and 
vanished. It was a cast in a hundred 
attempts, the most perfect in the day’s 
fishing. I felt a sharp tug, then the 
reel clicked, and it was but the matter 
of a moment to sink the hook home 
deep in a grisly jaw. Why write in 
glowing terms of the rushes to free the 
hook, the sulking, the fighting capacity 
of the mountain trout? I worked the 
fish to shore, full of fight and fire to 
the last, an eleven-inch brook trout 
whose spots were red as a love-apple 
and golden as the sun of noon-day. In 
the superior feelings of such a begin- 
ning, is it not strange the day sud- 
denly assumed a wonderful glow and 
the mountain world a place of rare 
delight? 


HE first fish called for a com- 

panionable pipe. Tobacco quelled 
the innate desire to try the place 
again. In a fisherman, curiosity is an 
eccentric thing. So I moved down the 
brook. These cold, tree-haunted, boul- 
der-strewn brooks are difficult to follow 
closely and studiously. Free and easy 
walking is out of time and mind—the 
mountain waters offer a way of con- 
tinual pleasure combined with the real- 
ity of hard work and rough going. 
Somehow or other, this sort of fishing 
appeals—one never knows just what 
lays behind an entanglement of pine 
and rock, brake and down-timber. 
Scenes wild with virgin loveliness sur- 
prise the sweating, midge - bothered 
angler, but compensation lies in the 
beauty of environment that defies even 
the lens and pencil. Only in memory 
can many scenes be carried to far 
cities and strange homes. 

Having had only a small amount of 
rain the previous weeks, it was sur- 
prising to find the brook as full of 
water as it was, and only one ac- 
quainted with it could have noticed 
this peculiarity. It was low, not low 
enough to drive the trout to the deep 
holes, but low enough to provide fairly 
good walking with many rocky jumps 
and a minimum of wading. Sand, 
pebbles, loose boulders, flat granite 
out-croppings—all in a confusion with 
a head of clear water caused the use 
of a long line. Down-stream fishing 
possessed one advantage—the way led 
campward. Under-sized trout worried 
the fly. At times striking the lure 
just as a ribbon of white water swung 
it away in a downward rush, the feel- 
ing on the line gave me the impression 


a larger fish meant business, and so I 
reeled in a gamey little fish just under 
legal limit. This became so monoton- 
ous it seemed a habit. A_ stealthy 
advance to some big-fish water revealed 
the pool to be alive with small trout. 


LU NDERMINED by the water of 

some April freshet, a great hem- 
lock lay on the bank, its moss-burdened 
and fungi-laden trunk resting in the 
brook and forcing the waters to swing 
one side. A pyramidal boulder, large 
as a log-cabin, forced the waters to 
one shore, and here they swirled and 
sung and roared at this bar to their 
journey. Standing on a smooth rock, 
with long line out and fly hidden in 
the flashing foam, I awaited results. 
An answer came instantly, so intense, 
so strong, I struck hurriedly and held 
my breath for fear I had acted too 


_hastily. The line snapped like a whip 


as it shot out and grew taut, a strong 
pulling set the reel a-singing, and with 
more line out than I knew how to 
handle I stood on the slippery frontier 
of deep swift waters and tried to stem 
the rush of the fish. Between the cur- 
rent’s strength dragging at the line 
and the fish’s efforts to free the hook 
from its setting, I felt as though I 
were hooked to a lake fish instead of a 
mountain trout. The only way to 
shore was back up-stream, while deep 
water prevented any attempt to stroll 
down to where the fish played havoc 
around hemlock snags and boulder, so 
there was nothing to do except to hold 
tight and capture slack line. With 
pressure being brought to bear, the 
trout became frantic and I secured 
somewhat of an advantage, so I began 
to reel against the strong current. 
Suddenly the fish broke water. In the 
gray light and shadows, the wet sides 
of the fish gleamed like jewels and its 
belly shone like new-fallen snow. Be- 
tween the tree and boulder vanished 
the fish, then out of the water again 
I saw a half-jump, a sign of tail, and 
the limp line floated away on a raft 
of foam bells. Cut on a sharp rock or 
a wood sliver, the line was severed 
neatly. The fish took my badly-used 
white miller as a memo of a trying 
experience. 


THE brook suddenly assumed a rai- 

ment of fancy and reality unknown 
but a few minutes before—the fact it 
was the haunt of the largest trout I 
ever saw in a mountain stream, and 
the realization I had hooked and lost 


this very fish. The excitement and 
adventure of failure was greater than 
the joys of possession. Few anglers 
prowled the stream and the fish was 
fairly safe for eventual efforts. 


For once in many failures, I stood 


in serious attitude and listened. §j- 
lence and shadows and the purling of 
waters—nothing more. No bluejay 
jeered at discomfiture, no red squirrel 
chattered at failure—alone I accepted 
defeat at the strategy of a good fish, 
And the silence was the more poignant 
on account of its sheer dominance, 
The words of a poet swept to mind: 


“the silence sank 
Like music on my heart.” 


Slow music, I thought, that had a 
funereal quality. Innate feelings 
wished to burst into a round of old- 
woods profanity, but as I clambered 
back over the rocks and slowly made 
progress through the thick under- 
growth they quieted down. The 
stream sang sweetly a muffled under- 
note, yet it seemed like soft laughter, 
the artless laughter of derision. 


F some elemental disturbance ever 

happened and the stream ran dry, 
the bed would resemble a stairway for 
gods and giants. It was a series of 
deep pools between shallow waters— 
a drop, a slide, another drop, another 
slide over the worn rocks, and then 
with soft thunder of waters into a 
greenish-hued pool. As I wormed and 
stepped toward one of these holes, I 
thought that here was the living ex- 
ample of many a picture entitled “In 
Anglers’ Dreams.” Somber spruce and 
friendly pine came to the water’s 
ebb and flow, and their low-hanging 
boughs, ofttimes sweeping in the cur- 
rent, gave a touch to the scene only 
seen in paintings. Bars of invasive 
sunlight filtered down, but a solemn 
grayness prevailed, the eternal gloom 
of the forest. Odd-shaped and bril- 
liantly - colored mushrooms clustered 
living trunk and dead stumps. Mosses 
and lichens added a primeval appear- 
ance. And the silence, the utter 
quietude unbroken by insect or bird, 
trembled only with the subdued roar 
of waters and the softer soughing of 
heavy . boughs. 

In such a haven and refuge I! was 
tempted to pick a bed of ferns and let 
fishing go hang. And yet the day, 
the current hour of the morning, like 
the spirit of youth outward bound, 
touched every living thing, and I found 
it hard to give up when desire so 
dominated. So I continued in an at- 
tempt to make the creel heavier with 
a precious freight. 

To cast the fly amidst the laby- 
rinthine beauties of the mountain was 
sheer adventure. Drawn from pool 
to pool, shimmering riffles to shadowy 
wash, down in the cold waters and 
back amid the scented brake, half al- 


(Continued on page 488) 
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Archery 


By L. E. STEMMLER 






HE tale of the bow begins in the 
dim and distant past when Ark, 
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. the caveman, crouched in am- 
t had a bush, flint-headed shaft on _ string, 
elings waiting for elk or stag that would 
1 of ola. @ ™ea” meat for his mate and shock- 
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n. The slaying of lions by Assyrian monarchs, 
1 under. of the armies of Ethiopian blacks who 
aughter conquered Egypt, of the marching 
n. : legions of Rome, of great battles: 
Crécy, Agincourt and Flodden Field, 
“a and the rise and fall of kingdoms. 
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water’s withal deliver their deadly arrows so 
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1e cur- that they ran through the men at 
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vasive their very swords, beat their lances to 
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witchery of the bow and the charm 
of the flying shaft. Up to 1890 it was 
a common sight to see a range on the 
lawn of a country place. The gayly- 
painted targets, the swift-flying ar- 
rows and the gracefully-curved bows 
made a_ beautiful and picturesque 
scene. And now the new generation 
is re-discovering this splendid sport. 


ROM the recreational standpoint 

Archery is an ideal sport. A court 
or course is not needed. The woods, 
the fields and all open spaces provide 
shooting ranges. It is a fallacy to 
think of it as a weak sport. One 
should shoot through an American 
Round, loosing ninety arrows, thirty 
each at forty, fifty and sixty yards at 
a four-foot target, before voicing one’s 
sentiments. Muscles you never knew 
were there will be discovered in arms, 
shoulders, back and thighs. It is the 
finest sort of training for the co- 
ordination of the faculties. Your eyes, 
the muscles of arms and back and 
your brain must work in perfect har- 
mony. Archery will always be your 
master, for no matter how well you 
shoot there will be room for improve- 
ment. 


HE Archer’s equipment consists of 

a six-foot long bow (five foot three 
or six inches for ladies), an arm guard 
to catch the string’s strike for his left 
arm and a shooting glove to protect 
the first three fingers of the right 
hand. An old kid glove, reinforced 
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across the tips of the shooting fingers, 
will serve. It is also necessary to 
have some sort of a target. The 
standard tournament target is four 
feet in diameter, with a 9-inch gold 
center, and rings of red, blue, black 
and white equally spaced. A home- 
made target made from a double sack 
stuffed with leaves or straw is good 
enough to practice on. 

Old Roger Ascham wrote in 1545 
that “fayre shootynge came of these 
thynges: of standynge, nockynge, 
drawynge, howldynge and lowsynge.” 
It is necessary to master these five 
points to become half-way proficient. 
Stand with your left side toward the 
target; hold the bow in your left hand, 
pick up an arrow by the notch, place 
it over the string and across the bow 
so that it lays on your first finger 
knuckle. The feathers on an arrow 
are so arranged that there is a free 
space for them to pass the bow. 
Usually one feather is colored differ- 
ently from the rest and is known as 
the cock feather. This should be at 
right angles to the string and notch. 
Draw with the first three fingers of 
the right hand; string across the tips 
of the digits. As you fully extend 
the left arm, draw with the right until 
your hand nestles under your chin. 
When the arrow is fully drawn, hold 
the position for a moment, aim and 
loose. The loose is accomplished by 
quickly straightening the three shoot- 
ing fingers. Your efforts at shooting 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


DESTRUCTION OF GAME COUNTRY BY 
BEAVER RIVER DAM 


HE construction of a damon the Beaver 
River, Herkimer county, marks the passing 
of one of the best game sections in the Adi- 

rondacks. Approximately thirteen hundred acres 
of virgin timber is included in the tract to be 
flooded, besides a considerable portion of the 
beautiful Little Rapids Park, once owned by Dr. 
Trudeau and a few other congenial spirits. Smaller 
holdings have also been bought up but it is safe 
to say that the greater and more valuable part of 
the land taken over belonged originally to the 
state. 

The building of this dam seems in many respects 
a direct encroachment on the conservative policy 
relative to the forests of New York. The purpose 
of the project is to store water for use in generat- 
ing power for pulp mills on the Moose and Black 
Rivers. Those involved in the enterprise are loud 
in declaring that the public will benefit thereby, 
but just where the benefit comes in is somewhat 
of a puzzle. As a matter of fact the public have 
known little or nothing about the undertaking until 
the work was well under way, and some thousand 
lumbermen busy at the task of denudation. 

Carloads of unpeeled pulpwood are being shipped 
daily from Beaver River station. The hardwood 
and brush is being burned. Everything points to 
the fact that the work is being hurried along as 
fast as possible. 

The question arises in the mind of every person 
interested in the preservation of the Adirondacks 
not only as a game park but as a playground for 
the people—is the Beaver River dam being built 
for purely economic reasons in the matter of power 
generation, or is it simply an excuse for taking 
over thousands of cords of pulp to feed the in- 
satiable maw of pulp mills? It is a known fact 
that the evaporation in the section to be flooded 
will undoubtedly be greater than the supply of 
water. Feeding the artificial lake besides the 
Beaver River are North Branch, West Branch and 
Twitchell Creek—streams that are not equal to the 
demand to be laid upon them. An original nine 
foot raise on the sight of the old flow was advanced 
to nineteen feet when it was found that the former 
would not flood back far enough to necessitate the 
cutting of the thirteen hundred acres of virgin 
timber. 


Anyone at all familiar with the Adirondacks re. 
alizes that the water stored by its forests is of 
infinite value to the future. Without forests there 
can be no permanent supply of water. China is 
a living example of what the ruthless devastation 


- of forests will do to a country. 


The one way to insure a water supply for the 
future—and water spells prosperity—is to stop 
cutting trees. Destruction of such character as 
is at present being executed by private interests 
on the Beaver River, is pregnant with sinister 
significance. 

Primarily the forests and water supply of the 
Adirondacks belong to the people. Some day the 
great reservoir of its lakes will be tapped for pub- 
lic need, but it should be done by the state and 
wanton flooding should be eliminated as far as pos- 
sible. In a recent interesting article on the Forest 
Policy of New York, Professor Hosmer of Cornell 
University has included certain recommendations 
advanced by the New York Section of the Society 
of American Foresters for the preservation of this 
region. Of these, the one of greatest importance 
is that “the organization of the Conservation Com- 
mission shall be so altered as to put the Conserva- 
tion Commission under non-political control.” 

The taking over of state land for other purposes 
than use by the state is greatly to be deplored. The 
public was not given a chance to say whether the 
Beaver River dam should or should not be con- 
structed. In consequence they have lost seventy- 
five hundred acres of beautiful territory famous 
for its hunting and fishing, besides a valuable area 
of timberland. 

The present policy towards the Adirondacks 
seems adequately summed up in a statement quoted 
in Professor Hosmer’s article that “what we need 
now is preservation and not utilization.” 


SUMMER BROOKS 


UMMER waters are witching places and 
S sounds up and along stream are wonderful 


things, and when man thinks of sounds along 
his favorite water he muses in terms of melody 


pleasant to the ear. Even the harsh caw of the 
crow of croak of a heron may strike 4 musical 
value when heard in the seclusion of dense woods 
and running waters. 

The sounds of the brook are as inconstant as the 
forest winds—in early morning when lost in cold 
mists and dripping moisture, at midday when 
tranced hours hold sway, in sable nights when the 
world is sheer mystery—in blue days and gray the 
ears throb and ring as the various keys of the 
song echo and dim along the gray forest aisles. 

Who, having heard, can forget the brook tum- 
bling over the stones, all its tones and all its chords 
singing in the night? Who has heard a bird sing- 
ing in the silence of quivering dusk a song so 
quaint and fragmentary of such a plaintive air it 
sets one dreaming unaware? How many thrill 
at the passionate anthem of evergreen boughs—in 
the momentary lull how soft and muffled the mur- 
murous gurgle of waters like low spoken laughter, 
and then the rising winds that waft the croon to 
depths and magic shadows. Offtimes the patient 
angler thinks he hears the far sound and echo of 
Menalcas’s song, perhaps the faint pipes of Cory- 
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don. In the wild wood and down in the length and 
preadth of the grass lands, sounds are sprites and 
imagination is a phantom thing. 

When silence holds the fields and oak woods in 
drowsy stillness, a feeling of loneliness pervades 
one and a subtle chilliness invades the body. Let 
there come but the trill of a bird, the fluting of 
frogs, the fiddling of locusts, the tinkle-tonk-tonk 
of waters talking endlessly, the sudden sob of 
winds rising out of the valley, and the landscape 
seems to smile in content and fellowship. The 
world is friendly again. 

Even the sharp staccato of woodpeckers on a 
dead spruce or the forlorn screams of nighthawks 
twanging across the early night skies have much 
that appeals to the ear. The abrupt guttural 
“chuck” of blackbirds has a brooky sound, and 
heard far from water it sends instantly the 
thoughts to meadow streams. So deep do these 
songs of the brook penetrate, man hears them far 
from the stream of his adventure and quiet angling, 
even in his dreams. No man-made melody can do 
as much, 


PAUL J. RAINEY MEMORIAL 


REGION of approximately 26,000 acres of 
marsh lands situated in Vermillion Parish, 
Louisiana, has been given to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies as a bird sanctu- 
ary, according to an announcement made by Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the Association. 
“This magnificent contribution to the cause of 
wild life conservation has been made by Mrs. Grace 


Rogers, sister of the late Paul J. Rainey, world- 


renowned hunter, photographer and explorer. 
The territory covers two-thirds of the former 
Rainey-MclIlhenny shooting preserve,” said Dr. 
Pearson, “and constitutes the very heart of that 
famous winter gathering place for wild fowl on 
the western coast of Louisiana.” 

It is bounded on the east by the State Wild Life 
Refuge and on the west by the hunting marshes of 
Edward A. MclIlhenny. 

The territory will not only be carefully guarded 
against all hunters but every effort will be made 
to render the place attractive to wild fowl, which 
especially in winter frequent the region in such 
vast numbers. 

Arrangements are being made for the immedi- 
ate planting of duck foods in large quantities. 
“And the ducks once attracted here will never be 
frightened away by the roar of guns,” added Dr. 
Pearson. 

It is understood that not only has Mrs. Rogers 
presented these famous shooting grounds to the 
National Association of Audubon Societies for the 
purpose of establishing a Paul J. Rainey Wild Life 
Sanctuary, but she has also given the Association 
sufficient funds to deyelop and maintain the ter- 
ritory in perpetuity as a haven for wild bird life. 


FISH LIVE AFTER HEARTS STOP 


DEAD fish sometimes isn’t dead. That is a 
A conclusion derived from experiments con- 
ducted at the Atlantic Biological Station 
by Dr. S. W. Britton, on the degree of heat or cold 
a fish can withstand. They may be chilled to the 
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extent that their hearts stop beating and the whole 
body becomes stiff and numb, and then if the tem- 
perature be raised, they are soon up and frisking 
about their business. 


The experiments were performed on flounder, 
eel, cod, skate, etc., which were living normally in 
a tank of water having a temperature of about 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. From this they were trans- 
ferred to cooling or warming tanks, the tempera- 
ture of the water being gradually lowered or raised. 
In the cooling tank the water began to freeze at 
about 29 degrees. In this the fish could survive 
for a short time. Regardless of whether the cool- 
ing was slow or sudden, they gradually stiffen. 
The heart was the last organ to succumb. They 
were kept in the water in this condition for from 
one to several hours, and resuscitated by raising 
the temperature. 

The opposite extreme was 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. With the gradual increase of temperature 
the fish showed restlessness and excitability. At 
75 degrees respiration became difficult, but if the 
adjustment took place the fish got along quite com- 
fortably after a while. When increased, however, 
respiration ceased and the heart stopped beating. 
The fish could be revived by lowering the temper- 
— of the water or transferring them to a cooler 
tank. 


SHOSHONE CAVERN NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


HE entrance to Shoshone Cavern, high up 
T near the summit of Cedar Mountain, over- 
looking the Shoshone River and the Cody en- 
trance road to Yellowstone National Park, is very 
picturesque. It is the sort of cave opening that 
one reads about in story books, being located 
among rugged cliffs, with pine trees scattered here 
and there among the rocks. The entrance is about 
20 feet wide and 6 feet high, and is in a limestone 
conglomerate. 

The main cavern follows a fairly straight course, 
as though located in a large vault in the rock and 
extends into the mountain about 2,500 feet. There 
are a few side passages, but ali are believed to be 
short, although as yet these have not been fully 
explored. Entering the cavern one soon comes to 
two descending ladders, then after following the 
descending floor of the cave, two more ladders 
are reached and finally a fifth ladder. At the foot 
of this ladder the passage turns toward the slope of 
the mountain, but still continues to descend. The 
air is very clear and the ventilation is good through- 
out. 

The walts of the cavern are well covered by in- 
crustations of crystals and dripping formations, 
mostly white, but some are brownish or reddish in 
color. Some of the crystals are sharp and pointed, 
others resemble rock candy, and some of the form- 
ations are curious. The cavern is lacking in large 
stalactites and stalagmites, but is extremely inter- 
esting, as is any large subterranean pessage. The 
rooms of the cave are not of great size, the largest 
is perhaps 40 feet wide, with a low ceiling about 
8 feet high. At other points the openings run up 
to 50 feet or more, but the walls are only a few 
feet apart, 





Sleeping-Bag for One 


M Y sleeping bag is made of one piece 
of canvas with the seam on top. 

t measures 36” by 76”; at the foot end 
a piece 6” wide is sewed in the full 
width of the bag to the top and bottom 
edges. This piece has a slip at each end 


and rings sewed on three inches from 


the corners. Along the full width of 
the top edge is sewed a piece 8” wide, 
holding two rings. 

The bedding is a quilt of wool batting 
made in two sections. The bottom is 
longer and narrower than the top and 
it requires 4 yards of denim 36” wide, 
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Top of Bag 
35" wide 
5 feer long 


while the top requires 3% yards, each 
section contains 3 lbs. of wool batting. 

The denim is marked with a pencil 
where the yarn knots are to be, then the 


wool is spread on one-half of the 
material and the other end turned up 
on top of it and the edges sewed with 
thread. By marking, it makes the quilt- 
ing easier and the knots evenly spaced 
will make a neat looking job. When 
complete the top section is 35” wide 
and the bottom is 32” wide. 

Next they are sewed together along 
the side edges. At the foot end, insert 
a piece of wool blanket 6” wide, sewed 


in all around. The idea of this is to 
give the feet the freedom required when 
one rolls on one’s back during the night, 
then the toes will not be cramped. At 
the entrance sew a piece of wool 
blanket 2 feet wide along the top edge. 
This flap has a slit in it and on very 
cold nights, turn it down over the head 
through the slit. It surely keeps the 
cold out. To get the batting within, 
tie two 4 foot pieces of rope in the 
rings at the top of the bag each to a 
fixed support. Lay the bedding on the 
ropes with the foot end within this en- 
trance, then by running the arms up 
through the slits at the foot end of the 
case, the bedding can be pulled inside 
and the rings tied together at the bot- 


tom. 
JIM FERGUSON. 


Radiator Coffee 


THOSE who travel by automobile do- 

ing their own cooking en route are 
very apt to overlook an instant and 
ready source of hot water, that con- 
tained in the radiator. There are sev- 
eral gallons there, ready for coffee, 
other cooking, a hot bath or other uses 
if one only takes advantage of it. 

Don’t think for a moment that the 
use of the usual ill smelling mixture 
of rusty water, grease and gasoline 
found in the average automobile radi- 
ator is recommended or intended. A 
radiator should never be in such a con- 
dition anyway, but obviously cannot be 
if the water is to be used for domestic 
purposes. If the inside of the radiator 
is as clean as the inside of a cooking 
utensil or domestic water heater the 
water will be as fit to use as though it 
came from either of these, and inci- 
dentally the engine operation will be 
improved. 

To clean the radiator dissolve one- 
half pound of common lye in five gal- 
lens of water, straining it through a 
cloth if necessary to insure a clean 
solution. Drain the radiator when hot 
and replace with the lye solution and 


run the engine about ten minutes, 
Drain off lye solution and fill radiator 
with clean water, run with this for ten 
minutes to wash out lye and again refill 
with clean water. Try the water next 
day to see if it is clean and pure for 
cooking, if it isn’t repeat the internal 
cleaning process. There are other ways 
of cleaning the radiator besides lye, 
but the lye method given above is the 
proven and safe way generally recom- 
mended by auto manufacturers. Of 
course, if leaks develop after cleaning 
it is due to the fact that they were 
there originally anyway, but had been 
plugged with dirt. Have them properly 
repaired by soldering. If grease gets 
in the water, not unlikely with cars 
having thermo-syphon circulation such 
as the Ford, find out why and where 
and stop it, it’s probably around the 
water pump. 

Once properly cleaned out and prop- 
erly cared for, which means that if 
you use it for domestic supply en route 
the water should be changed daily, the 
auto radiator will be found a conveni- 
ent and ever ready source of supply. 
The nicest way to get it out is to slip 
a little rubber hose over the end of the 
drain cock, then the water can be con- 
ducted to a conveniently set pail. 

Now we come to the true radiator 
coffee, invention of Wing Hop, capable 
Chink cook for the L-O ranch. Wing’s 
chuck wagon is a flivver truck and the 
boys know that when it has bumped its 
way through sage brush, gullies, badger 
holes and such minor obstructions that 
there will unfailingly be hot coffee 
awaiting them on their arrival. Wing’s 
method is to make a strong liquid ex- 
tract of coffee by boiling powdered 
coffee down tn water, (any of the pre- 
pared “instant” coffee pastes should 
serve as well). Formula, one radiator 
full of clean water, one ketchup bottle 
full of coffee extract, one hour’s driving 
with the Ford truck. Drain into cof- 
fee pot for appearance’s sake and 


serve hot. 
VaN ALLEN LYMAN, 


Casmalia, Calif. 
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Making the Camp Cot More 
Comfortable 


you can spend some of your spare 
time to advantage by a simple way 

of making that canvas cot you use for 

camping trips a bit more comfortable. 

If you have had occasion to make a 
bed upon the ground you have probably 
found that if you dug a hole to fit the 
hips before you put your bedding down 
on the ground that it was a great deal 
more comfortable. The same principle 
can be applied to a cot by allowing it to 
have some sag and more nearly ap- 
proach the navy hammock which is 
quite comfortable due to its sag when it 
is hung up for a bed. 

The usual camp cot has end rods 
which are detachable. The rod that 
holds the canvas across the head of the 
cot should have the canvas tacked firmly 
upon it with staples after first cutting 
the canvas strip and sewing in an extra 
length of canvas about a foot long. The 
extra length of material allows you to 
roll up or let out the canvas to get the 
desired sag in it lengthwise. This sag 
is the exact thing that makes a cot 
much more comfortable as you will find 
after the first night’s sleep upon it. 
The usual cot is too tight and this is 
the principal reason why most campers 
find that they have to get used to the 
hardness of it before they can really 
get a good full night’s rest upon it. 
After you have the canvas attached to 


the end rod the next step is to make an 
attachment for this rod to fit firmly 
upon the ends of the two lengthwise 
rods which hold the length of the can- 
vas in place. 

A strip of galvanized iron is screwed 
upon the ends of each lengthwise rod 
as shown in the drawing. A hole is 
bored through each strip so that you 
can fit a screw bolt with a turn buckle 
end through these holes and with the 
end rod in place and a hole bored 
through it to fit the bolt, you can place 
it between the strips. Run the bolt 
through the rod and hold it firmly in 
place. A galvanized bolt and strips of 
the same material are advised to pre- 
vent rust when exposed to air and mois- 
ture. W. K. 


Auto Spring Lubrication Covers 


BEFORE you take that next tour 

with the auto it- would be wise to 
make some spring covers for the car 
and forget lubrication of the springs 
for at least a season. 

Get some imitation leather and cut 
strips to fit each section of the springs 
on both sides of the front and rear 
axles. Take a tape measure and get 
the length of spring and also the mea- 
surement around the spring near the 
axle and also near the outer ends. 

Cut the strips with a tapering width. 
The widest part of the strip to fit 
around the spring near the axles. After 
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the eight strips have been cut, fold over 
the edges and put in shoe hooks. Any 
shoe repairing establishment will put 
these in for you at a small cost with a 
machine which is made for this pur- 
pose. 
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me 
Shoe Hooks Mathod of lacing 


With the hooks in place on two long 
edges of each strip you are now ready 
to cover the inside of the strips with a 
layer of hard grease about one-quarter 
inch thick. Then place the cover up 
under the spring and lace it over the 
top with a shoe lacing. 

This will take care of all spring lu- 
brication for at least a year. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
Keene, N. H. 


Wading Net 


IN fishing a particularly treacherous 

trout stream last season, a New 
York dentist slipped and was carried 
down through the white water for some 
yards before he could regain the shore. 

Later while drying his clothes, he, 
en nude (in the manner of Rodin’s 
statue, “The Thinker”), had time for 
reflection. 

His conclusions were made on the 
spot and the following week he searched 
the sporting goods stores for a wading 
net, but to no avail. The obvious solu- 
tion then was to make one. 

He did this by using two pieces of 
stout cane (sawed from an old-fash- 
ioned fish pole) 3% feet each in length. 
These were joined in the center with 
a stout brass ferrule. To one end, the 
net was attached by removing the 
standard fastening from an old net 
and pinning it to the staff; to the other 
end was fitted a rubber crutch grip, 
reinforced with friction tape. 

Trailing behind from a supporting 
cord as one wades, it is a simple and 
efficient contrivance. 

“WEST BRANCH.” 





D? you remembaire las’ year at de 

gun club w’en we shoot doubles 
traps, w’en we ’ave fun wit’ Frank La 
Bine? No? Well, I tell you. I make 
bets wit’ heem dat I will break more 
doubles target dan heem. So, jus’ to 
’ave fun I tell dose nudders fellow w’at 
I am to do. Jus’ before we are to 
shoot I take hes gun by meestake—may- 
bee—an’ I load bot’ barel wit’ strong 
goose-load, number twos shot, an’ black 
powdaire. 

Vaire soon she start to flyin’ aroun’ 
an’ yell dat somebodes ’ave steal hes 
gun. 
believe I ’ave your gun. Et es jus’ 
like my gun, you know. Will you bring 
my gun from de car, please?” So she 
bring my gun an’ han’ to me an’ take 
hes own gun, an’ I tell heem, “I ’ave 
already load you gun, so you can give 
to me couple of your shell.” So, w’en 
she give to me dose shells we are ready 
to shoot. Frank es on post number 
wan an’ I am on number two. Every- 
bodee es stan’ around’ wit’ wide smile 
to give heem de horses laugh. 

W’en she is all ready she yell, “Pull!” 

Out go two blue rock fine, vaire fine. 
Dere es no wind an’ et es jus’ right. 
Frank shoot wan tam’. My gosh! Dat 
w’ite smoke fly all over dat countree. 
An’ dat gun fly back to heem, an’ she 
miss dat bird. An’ dere es so much 
smoke hat she don’ can even see dat 
bird numbe two ontil et es almos’ down, 
den she shoot again, an’ miss too. 

Well, she jus’ look at me an’ say, 
“Dat’s alright. Nev, min’. Dat’s al- 
right.” 

En about one half hour, w’en dat 
smoke es gone from here we finish dat 
shoot, an’ I am wan more bird dan 
heem. Frank jus’ look at me an’ say, 
“Dat’s alright. Nev’ min’. Dat’s al- 
right.” 

Well, I tell heem she can make lots 
money an’ she wan’ know how, an’ I 
tell heem she can join Uniteds Stats 
Navy an’ be smoke screen. 

“Dat’s alight. Nev’ min’. Dat’s al- 
right,” she tell me. An’ w’en she talk 
like dat an’ look at me like dat, I know 
dat someday somet’ing es goin’ to ’ap- 


pen to me. 
* ca * * * 


So, et es only las’ fall dat LaBine 
will go wit’ me up to Grant Lake en 
Canada, near Wennipeg, to shoot dose 
canvas backs duck. W’en we are en 
Wernipig we get all fix up. We ’ave 
license, an’ shell, an’ we goin’ to stay 


So I tell heem, “Well, well, I- 


‘*Smoke-Screens”’ 


Frank LaBine Gets Even 
By FRANK RORKE 


out long tam’, maybee twe’ve day, may- 
been wan week, I don’ know. 

Dat fellow dat sell me dat license 
tell me be vaire careful. Don’ shoot 
more dan tointy-fave duck every day. 
Don’t shoot on Sunday, she tell me. 
Vaire good law en Canada, but don’ 
shoot on SUNDAY. Vaire nice peo- 
ples en Canada, but, don’ shoot on 
SUNDAY, she tell me. 

Well, vaire soon we are out to Grant 
Lake an’ we ’ave good camp dere. Wan, 
two, t’ree nudder fellow es dere, 
too, an’ dey es vaire nice. Wan fellow 
es goin’ take me out en de boat to shoot, 
an’ she tell me: “W’ere do you wan’ 
your hide?” Dat soun’ queer to me, 
but I jus’ tell heem, “Oh, I will keep 
heem right wit’ me, t’ank you.” Dose 
fellow all laugh at me, an’ wan explain 
dat en Canada de duck blind es call de 
“hide.” Well, ’ow can I know? 

Well, we are here long tam, four, 
five day maybee, I don’ know. W’en 
I ’ave good tam’ I forget ’ow many day. 
Den everybodee seem to get tire’. Dey 
don’ get up so early en de morning, 
dey don’ work so ’ard all day, an’ dey 
don’ get so many duck. One morning 
I tell Frank I mus’ go out on de lake 
an’ get some canvas backs duck for 
Sunday dinner tomorrow. An’ she tell 
me, “Sunday dinner, tomorrow? Well, 
go ahead. I am tire’ an’ don’ feel good, 
me. I don’ go out dese morning.” 

Well, I am on de nudders side dat 
lake an’ ’ave good tam’. I ’ave twe’ve 
nice canvas backs ducks, w’en some 
fellow drive up near me an’ say, “Good 
morning; say, dere es somewan en town 
would like to see you ef you can come 
en.” An’I say, “Sure, I shall be vaire 
glad to see anybodee w’at I know.” 
You see, I live one tam’ four year en 
Wennipeg, an’ I t’ink me deese es some 
ol’ frien’ who wan’ to see me. Well, 
w’en we ride aw’ile I ask heem w’at es 
de name who wan’ to see me, an’ she 
tell me de name es Judge. Well, I 
don’ can remembaire dat name, but I 
t’?ink she es somebodee I know long 
tam’ ago. An’ w’en I ask heem about 
hes name she tell me et es Wardon, 
but I don’t know heem too. 

Vaire soon we are en Wennipig an’ 
drive up to place like small: hotel an’ 
go en, but enside et look more like 
school house. Well, Mr. Wardon show 
me w’ere to go to fin’ dese man Judge, 
an’ w’en we are here, Mr. Wardon say, 
“Judge, dese es de man.” So I walk 
right up an’ hol’ out my han’ an’ say, 









“Well, well, es dat you? Well, I can 
hardlee know you.” But she don’ 
shake han’. She jus’ set dere an’ look 
at me hard, like school teacher. Den 
she ask w’at es my name, an’ I tell 
heem. Den she tell me dat es vaire 
nice canvas backs duck w’at I ’ave. 
Den she ask me do I shoot dose duck, 
an’ I start to tell heem. 

“You bet I shoot dose duck. W’en 
you wan’ duck you shall jus’ tell me. 
I am de bes’ duck shots en my coun- 
tree. Dese beeg ducks, dese wan here, 
dese morning she try to come over me, 
up ’igh an’ goin’ vaire fast too, I tell 
you—” 

Bang! Bang! Dat Mr. Judge poun’ 
hard on hes table wit’ wood hammer, 
but w’en I talk, a few noises don’ make 
any difference, so I tell heem: 

“An’ w’en she es right over me I 
shoot wan tam’, don’ get heem, I shoot 
some more an’ she comes down smack 
en de lake an’ den—” 

Bang! Bang! Dat wood hammer 
come again, an’ I t’ink me dese man 
Judge es don’ vaire polite like small 
boy. But I tell heem anyway: 

“W’en I go to get dat ducks dat lake 
es—es—w’at you call too much water 
—flood? Yes, An’ I ’ave—” 

Den dat man Judge jus’ stan’ right 
up an’ yell to me. “Order! Order!” 
An’ dat soprize me so I yell back, “Or- 
der w’at? I don’ wan’ not’ing.” Well, 
she jus’ set down an’ look at me for 
about fave minute, den she tell me, 
“Perhaps not, but et es goin’ cos’ you 
ten dollaire, anyhow.” Den she tell 
Mr. Wardon come to me to get dose ten 
dollaire, an I ask heem wi’at es et for, 
an’ she tell me, “For ’tempt de court.” 
Well, I am stubborn, an’ I say, “Well, 
try fave on heem firs’.” But she es 
jus’ as bad stubborn like me, and she 
laugh an’ tell me et mus’ be ten. 

My gosh! I jus’ begin to understan’ 
dat dese es court-house, dese es de 
judge, an’ I am arrest. So I tell de 
judge, please explain, I don’ onder- 
stan’, me. So she tell me, “You ’ave 
jus’ tell me dat you ’ave shoot twe’ve 
nice canvas backs duck dese morning?” 
An’ I tell heem, “Dat’s es right.” 

She tell me, “Well, dese morning, 
dese afternoon, right now, immediate, 
all day, es Sunday! SUNDAY! SUN- 
DAY!! Can you understan’ dat, you 
Italian dumbbell?” Now, dat make me 
mad, to call me Italian dumbbell w’en 
I am French all de tam’, but I remem- 

(Continued on page 492) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Kiama NIE 





Fishing Around Mt. Desert 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T would be hard to conceive of a 

more beautiful setting for a fishing 
trip, at least in the eastern states, than 
that afforded by the Mt. Desert region 
of eastern Maine. The magnificent 
views of sea and mountains, the many 
beautiful ponds and lakes with which 
the island is dotted, and the streams 
which are found in practically every 
valley, are all a never-failing source of 
joy to the angler who is also a nature 
lover. 

Jordan Pond, two miles from Seal 
Harbor, was originally one of the best 
trout ponds on the island, but a number 
of years ago landlocked salmon were 
planted in Jordan, and since then these 
fish have increased in numbers tre- 
mendously, while Fontanalis has de- 


’ ereased in proportion. The salmon take 


the fly freely and occasionally a good 
trout is taken in the same manner. 


In Eagle Lake much the same con- 
ditions prevail as in Jordan except that 
the percentage of trout is much 
greater; but in Bubble Pond, lying in 
the gorge between Green Mountain in 
Pemetic, the salmon seem to be entirely 
lacking. The trout in this pond are 
very plentiful, are hard fighters and 
average well in size, an occasional two 
pounder or better being taken. 

Great Pond, two miles back from 
Southwest Harbor, is the largest lake 
on the island, and also seems to con- 
tain the largest fish, I have one au- 
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thentic record of a salmon taken during 
the spring trolling which weighed 
over twelve pounds while two-or-five 
pounders seem to be no great rarities. 
Trout up to five pounds are taken every 
year in Great Pond through the ice, 
also very large smelt. I have seen 
many of these smelt over a foot in 
length. 

The trout streams of Mt. Desert are 
of three general kinds, those that flow 
from springs into ponds, those that flow 
from springs directly into salt water, 
and those that rise in the mountain 
encircled lakes and find their outlet in 
the sea. Mostly they are very small 
streams and range from two to four 
miles in length, but in spite of their 
small size they abound’ in trout. 
Naturally under such conditions many 
of the trout are of small size; but in the 
past few years I have taken many fish 
from these lovely little brooks that have 
proved to be from nine to thirteen 
inches long. Unfortunately most of 
this fishing is so brushy that bait fishing 
is a necessity, but there will always be 
found a few stretches where a fly can 
be used to advantage. 

The saltwater fishing of this region 
is practically all of the variety known 
as “deep-sea” fishing, in which a com- 
mon hand line is used, and the luckless 
cod, haddock, hake, etc., are hauled up 
from deep water with scant ceremony. 
Nevertheless, a day spent off shore 
hauling in an occasional forty to sixty 
pound codfish among the smaller fry 
which are always present, breathing in 
the glorious salt air, and watching the 
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everchanging panorama of the moun- 
tains, is a day well spent. 

Another deep water fish of which a 
few are taken annually in these waters 
is the halibut; these range in size from 
the chicken halibut of five or six 
pounds to the adult specimens of from 
fifty to three hundred pounds. Most 
of these are taken by market fishermen 
on what is known as a trawl line, which 
is really a set line carrying from three 
hundred to eight hundred baited hooks. 
This method is also largely used by 
market men in the taking of cod, had- 
dock and hake. 

About the only fish that can be called 
a game fish to be had on these off-shore 
trips is the sea pollock. Fortunately 
this is a very common species, and the 
light tackle enthusiast who takes speci- 
mens of from five to fifteen pounds will 
find that he has encountered quite a 
sporty proposition. Last summer a 
member of the Otter Creek handline 
fleet while jigging for pollock caught 
two fine specimens of the Atlantic 
salmon; of course these were accidental 
captures, but they at least show the 
possibilities of this kind of fishing. 
These salmon each weighed nearly 
thirty pounds. 

For those who prefer to angle for 
smaller game in the salt water, the 
cunner will be found to furnish excel- 
lent sport. This fish is found very 
plentifully around the rocky shores and 
ledges, run from half a pound to two 
pounds in weight, and when hooked 
plays much after the fashion of a small 
sheepshead. The flounder, which is 
also very plentiful, is found on sandy 
or muddy bottom, and numbers of these 
fish can always be taken by fishing 
the flood tide from the various wharves 
and docks. Clams make the best bait, 
and it will be found that small rock 
cod and harbor pollock are often in- 
cluded in the catch. 

As happens in most salt water fish- 
ing, the angler is frequently bothered 
by utterly worthless species, and the 
one of these that causes the most 
annoyance is the small shark known as 
the dogfish. These brutes are so vora- 
cious that when they are encountered 
the best plan for the fisherman is to 
move to some entirely different igrgund. 
I have frequently had cod and haddock 
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stripped to the bone just while being 
handlined from a depth of- less than 
twenty fathoms. 

The conger eel and the catfish or 
sea-wolf are two other undesirables 
often met with. As both of these fish 
have powerful jaws and sharp teeth 
the angler should use great care in un- 
hooking them. The common sculpin 
must also be handled gingerly on ac- 
count of the long spines on its head and 
back which it is able to raise and lower 
at will. The scarlet sculpin, which gets 
its name from its brilliant coloring, has 
no spines and is harmless; a curious 
fact about this fish is that its color 
comes off on the fingers of the person 
handling it. 

In conclusion a word might be said 
about the rock cod. Where no better 
game fish is to be had the angler may 
get considerable sport out of these 
fish by using a stiffish rod and doing 
his fishing in and around the kelp 
ledges. Rock cod take their color from 
the kelp in which they live, and as this 
is multicolored, so also are the cod. I 
have taken these fish when their 
ground color has been blue, green, 
bronze, yellow, scarlet or vivid crimson, 
according to the specimen. 

W. G. FREEDLY, JR. 
Germantown, Pa. 


Large White Tail Buck 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[Ast October I read of a very inter- 
esting deer hunt, written by Paul 
Brandreth for FOREST AND STREAM, 
and I admired the record White Tail 
Buck showed with the old guide Ruben 
Cary on page 549 in that issue. 
Enclosed I am sending you a photo 
of myself and a White Tail Buck that 
I killed in the Adirondack Mountains 
the fall of 1922. I have hunted deer 


in this section for over 40 years, and 
these are the largest and heaviest 
antlers I have ever seen. A _ great 
many sportsmen and guides have seen 
this head and they all claim that it is 
the heaviest and most wonderful White 
Tail Buck head that they ever saw, 
with its 34%-inch spread, 21 points, 
and palmated in a wonderful way. 
This picture only shows part of the 
points on the head as one point hides 
another, but you can get some idea of 
the head. With all due respect to 
Mr. Paul Brandreth and his record 
White Tail Buck, I think that I also 
have a record Adirondack Deer Head. 


CaPT. ELWIN S. LACKEY, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Still-Hunting Squirrels 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


“GwUieeee Hunting” in the all too 
rapidly disappearing native for- 
ests of the mountainous knobs in 
Eastern Tennessee, to many, is the tip- 
top sport of sports—those who would 
class such above the level of “pastime.” 
The true “woodsman” will tell you 
every time, that the “time-honored” still 
hunt for Mr. Bushy Tail,—the most in- 
telligently cunning—perhaps—of all 
small game, is real high class sport; 
and that the best “still-hunters” must 
draw upon their reserve ingenuity to a 
degree, oftentimes bordering on the 
scientific, because the true sportsman 
goes after, and gets his game strictly 
within the classic laws of high class 
game hunters,—that is, never taking 
unfair advantage of his quarry. 

In volume, texture, and dimensions, 
the squirrel’s brain-is almost twice as 
large as that of any other animal of 
his size.—as compared with his body 
weight etc., and perhaps the heaviest, 
as compared with the balance of his 
weight,—or in proportion, of any of the 
lower animals. This perhaps explains 
his ability, and the ease with which he 
so outclasses in cunning intelligence 
any and all of his compeers, of what- 
ever species. 

The “still hunt” is the true mode of 
capturing this fine little denizen of the 
woodlands and we will attempt to de- 
scribe the methods of our lamented 
grandsire, who was a veteran at the 
sport. 

Given a stretch of native woodland, 
on a still, cloudy, moist day, with a 
moderate temperature, at any season 
save that of brooding, we take our rifle, 
a .22 calibre, and, personally, the single 
shot is preferable to the magazine, 
which is almost sure to jam at the ex- 
treme moment. (It is positively unfair 
to hunt squirrels with a shotgun. A 
good single-shot rifle, well cared for, is 
the ideal weapon for this sport.) We 


enter the woods, walk very slowly, and 
with as little noise as possible, we pro- 
ceed for about five minutes, then turn 
to a screen of some kind, sit down, or 
stand, as you prefer, and watch closely 
in the timber through which we’ve 
passed, and if there be many, it will 
be but a few minutes until one or more 
exhibits himself. If everything re- 
mains still,—you hear no trash falling 
upon the leaves, then if you can mock 
his “bark”—try out a few lusty croaks, 
and then watch a bit longer; if still 
nothing stirs, it’s safe to guess there 
are very few much-hunted “bushy- 
tails” within that “stretch.” Proceed 
again, further in the same way, going 
no further—as a rule—than that 
through which you have passed is well 
within your scope of vision. Hide 
again, and repeat the former per- 
formance, observing as closely as pos- 
sible, every movement, every noise. You 
are now apt to have one hop out in the 
open, either upon the body of a tree, or 
a limb, and open up his miniature 
“squawk”—and frisk about quite lively. 
Wait until he has played round a little, 
and then try to hit him squarely in the 
head, or just behind the foreleg,— 
either is a dead shot. If he falls, and 
begins to crawl about, hurry to him, 
and finish your job, or you will lose that 
one, nine times out of ten. He is 
usually stunned only, and soon re- 
covers. But in doing all this, make as 
little disturbance as possible,—the shot, 
unless they be much hunted, seems not 
to terrify them so much as the noise 
one makes in a careless tussle with a 
crippled squirrel. 


Proceed thus, making haste very 
slowly, stretch after stretch until your 
time is about half spent, that you in- 
tend to devote to this hunt,—then turn 
either to the right, or left, and proceed, 
at right angles to your origial course, 
for two or three stretches, then turn 
again, at right angles, and face 
towards “home,’—parallel your tracks, 
equi-distant, stretch at a time, until 
you reach the open whence you entered. 


I have shot as many as six after | 
walking a single “stretch” without mov- 
ing from my position,—and on one 
“hunt” that I recall of five “stretches” 
(2 across, and 5 back—12 in all), killed 
eleven squirrels and two rabbits. Time, 
one even hour. My old grandfather 
was a stickler for “method” or “sys- 
tem” in everything,—hence, this was 
his method of “still-hunting”’—and I 
presume it was original with him. It 
may have no superiority over many 
others, but I have never found a better 
one,—nor ever saw one with so little 
tiresome walking, nor that was more 
likely to “get the game.” 


Lewis W. SPRADLING, A.B., M.D., 
Athens, Tenn. 
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Two With One Shot 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 





§ OME years ago, Bill Bowyer, a high 

school boy, and I found ourselves 
in mid-afternoon of an early autumn 
day in the woods north of Kings Mills, 
Warren County, Ohio. We had been 
hunting squirrels since early morning 
south and east of town, but about noon 
we worked around to the northern 
slopes where we suspected squirrels 
were more plentiful, though we had had 
fairly good luck having killed four 
apiece. On entering this woods, I had 
the good fortune to kill one almost at 
once. This put Bill on nettles, and at 
once he veered off to one side and began 
a desperate hunt for sight or sound 
that would reveal the whereabouts of 
the next victim that the count might 
again be equal. Soon the crack of his 
gun and the whir of shot overhead told 
me that he had succeeded. However, I 
had tramped enough. and had all I 
craved and was content to take it easy. 
Consequently I moved a few rods to the 
left and lazily dropped down on a moss 
covered log and was pleased to let Bill 
do the serious work. 

Now, the fact that this inviting seat 
lay within easy gunshot of 3 or 4 oak 
trees pleased me because I could watch 
and rest at the same time. 


The curious thing about the whole 
business was as I sat on my log there 
ran through my mind the accounts— 
two or three—of persons killing two 
squirrels at one shot and I said to -my- 
self that that piece of fortune would 
probably never be mine, that I would 
never have such a streak of luck. 


Bill was in the woods just above me 
stalking a squirrel on my trees, but I 
was not aware of his presence, nor 
that of the squirrel. 


Presently I glanced up to the upper 
boughs and saw a gray squirrel sliding 
out a limb within nice distance for a 
kill. I looked over the barrel and pulled 
the trigger and my squirrel came 
tumbling to the ground. Just as my 
eye followed the limp squirrel to the 
ground, there appeared the flash of an- 
other falling body and I noted a second 
crash. “Some shot,” says I. “Killed 
a squirrel and brought down, to boot, a 
good sized limb.” Imagine my surprise 
on walking over to the place where the 
two objects had fallen, to find not a 
squirrel and a limb, but two fine gray 
squirrels doing their last kicks. 

Bill now came lumbering down to 
where I was and said, “I’ll say that’s 
some pig, killed two with one shot while 
I was hoping to get one before you 
would wake up.” 

J. A. Oppy, 


South Charleston, Ohio. 
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Correction 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
[N one of your recent issues, you pub- 
lished an article signed “Ashokan,” 
giving me credit for catching a large 
brown trout in the Esopus Creek. 

The trout was caught by T. E. 
Spencer, of Shokan, N. Y., and is now 
on exhibition in one of the Sporting 
Goods stores in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Am sending you herewith a postal 
card showing both the trout and Mr. 
Spencer, and wish that you would give 
him credit for the catch in your next 
issue. 

Gro. F. TAYLor, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Who Tagged This Salmon? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

ONE of my boatmen has handed me 

a small silver tag which I beg to 
enclose for your inspection. This tag 
was taken from an adult salmon in 
June, 1923, close to Black Cape, which 
is a few miles to the east of the Grand 
Cascapedia River. The salmon was 
taken by one of the commercial net 
fishermen and the tag was so imbedded 
in the flesh that it was not discovered 
until the fish was cleaned. 

Some of your readers may be able 
to throw some light on the date and 
locality where the marking was done. 

Salmon fishing this year seems to be 
very good indeed. We have high water 
and lots of fish. My largest so far 
was a female of 43% pounds. 

GEorGE D. G. BONBRIGHT, 
Grand Cascapedia, P. Q. 


(The tag Mr. Bonbright sent for our 
inspection is about three-quarters of 
an inch in length, rectangular in shape 
with rounded ends. It is apparently 


made of German silver and bears the 
serial number A918. Should any of 
our readers be able to inform us con- 
cerning the origin of the tag, we shall 
appreciate their writing this office — 
Editors.) 


The Plug that Came Home 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T was about an hour after sunrise 

on one of Pennsylvania’s prettiest 
lakes. The morning mists were rising, 
leaving patches of water visible, allow- 
ing me to get a peep at some feeding 
ducks. The water was like glass, and 
it seemed a shame to push a boat 
through it, thus breaking up its mir- 
ror-like surface. 

I was after a bass, and, giving three 
pulls on the oars, the boat drifted to 
a little cove where there was a clear 
patch of water about the size of a 
room, all surrounded by lilies. 

When the boat slowed up at a dis- 
tance of about 75 feet, I sent a plug 
into that cove and had a strike but 
he missed it. Waiting about a minute, 
the plug landed again and was struck 
as it was reeled in. One “yank” on 
the casting rod and the line parted 
about 3 feet from the plug. 

It was a beautiful morning in Sep- 
tember and I lit a cigarette in order to 
console myself, for this plug was my 
“fish getter” and none other in the kit 
would keep the table supplied. 

All at once a bass jumped clear of 
the water about 10 feet from the boat 
and right where I could see him. Like 
a flash he went under and came up on 
the other side of the boat and was 
still carrying “my” plug. Well, I 
thought it was all off, but with a 
swirl here and one there, it was too 
exciting to leave that spot. 

Then all was quiet, and just as the 
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cigarette was about out, and I was 
reaching for the oars to go to break- 
fast, the plug came to the surface. 
The next morning I went to the 
same spot and the first cast netted a 
4-lb. large mouth, and I often have 
wondered—was it the same one? 


F. K, SINGER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Another Road Runner Tale 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[XN reading FOREST AND STREAM I 

have noted the discussion on the 
road runner, which brings to my mind 
a tale of some twenty years back. 

Jim Brent, of the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, mining man and prospector 
for thirty years in the mountains, 
some 150 miles under the Arizona line 
and close up near the Chihuahua line; 
my brother-in-law, my sister and my- 
self, one day went out to his mine. 
While riding along the highway, a 
road runner ran on ahead of us and 
Jim’s tale came out. 

The road runner is a smart bird; 
he finds a rattlesnake asleep and then 
proceeds to pile cactus all around him. 
When he has the snake surrounded he 
teases him and wakes him up. 

The snake becomes mad and tries to 
break through the cactus, and in his 
rushes to break through, kills himself, 
and the road runner has a feast. 

I saw several of these birds cross 
my trail but never got near enough to 
learn anything of their habits. 


JOHN LATIMORE, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Some ’Possum 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


‘TRERE are only eleven opossums in 

this family, one little fellow being 
too timid to come out and have his 
picture taken. The picture reminds 
one of the “Old Woman Who Lived In 
a Shoe.” 

A Mississippi farmer had some cord 
wood cut and piled in the woods. In 
the early spring, when the negro farm- 
hand was moving a pile of this wood, 
an opossum ran out with her ten 
babies, some in her pocket and some 
clinging to her back. The negro 
caught them and the farmer carried 
them to the town, about three miles 
away. There he put them in a store 
window for the public to see, had their 
picture taken, carried them back home, 
and had the negro turn them loose, 
seemingly none the worse for their 
travels and experiences. 

Can’t you imagine what visions 
“danced about the negro’s head” as 
he turned them loose? In his mind’s 
eye he saw all eleven of those ’possums, 
grown to full size, killed and dressed, 
































and baked with lots of gravy and sweet 
potatoes, mmmmph! And to make his 
visions come true, he marked the place 
well, spotted the nearest persimmon 
tree (for ’possums love persimmons 
like negroes love ’possum), and when 
persimmons were ripe, about the time 
of the first frost the next October, on 
a moonlight night he took his dog and 
gun, or a stick, and went straight for 
that woods and that persimmon tree 
to catch him some of that ’possum he 
had been enjoying in imagination all 
summer. 
MARGARET FITCHETT, 
Canton, Miss. 


Treating Snake Bite 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I BELIEVE that the following letter 

from Lieutenant Colonel F. Metcalf, 
Medical Corps, Chief of the Surgical 
Service, Station Hospital, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, will be of interest and 
value to FOREST AND STREAM readers: 

“During the past few months, we 
have treated, at this hospital some 
eight or ten rattle-snake bites, and as 
there seems to be some question as to 
the proper procedure in cases of snake 
bites, it is thought that possibly a de- 
tailed statement of our methods of 


. treatment might be of general informa- 


tion to the Surgeons, especially in the 
Eighth Corps Area or possibly the 
Surgeon Eighth Corps Area, might con- 
sider it available to have this notation 
published in the Medical Military Ke- 
view, for wider distribution. 

“Every civilian and every soldier 
from the southwest has a pretty good 
idea of the emergency treatment, which 
is the immediate application of a 
tourniquet above the bite, in other 
words, between the heart and bite. 
After the tourniquet is applied, which 
should be done before the case comes 
to the doctor, then the treatment we 
follow here is a crucial incision to the 
depth of the bite which is usually from 
one eighth to one fourth of an inch 
deep. Thorough bleeding and the in- 
















jection, by hypodermic, of one to three 
or five thousand solution of potassium 
permanaganate down around the bite 
to a depth of about one half inch. Then 
the application of a moist dressing of 
one to five thousand potassium per- 
managanate and putting the man in the 
hospital where he is carefully watched. 
Up to this time, the tourniquet should 
not have been removed. After treat- 
ment has been applied, we release the 
tourniquet every twenty five minutes to 
allow re-establishment of circulation 
and a small discharge of any venom re- 
maining to go into the circulation, then 
the tourniquet is applied again and re- 
leased in another twenty five minutes. 
By carefully watching the heart, if 
there are no depressive symptoms after 
the second release the tourniquet can 
be left off. A common error that is 
made by many surgeons in their treat- 
ment of rattle-snake bite is to put 
in potassium permanganate crystals 
after they make the crucial incision. 
This usually is followed by severe 
sloughing of parts and disabling the 
man for a long period of time, whereas, 
the solution injected directly around 
the bite, seems to serve every purpose 
of combating the venom. I have had 
one case in the hospital with neccosis 
of the bone resulting from the applica- 
tion of the crystallized potassium per- 
manganate. If the crystals have 
been put in the wound by someone else, 
then the first step should be to clean 
it out with a solution of oxalic acid, 
afterwards washing the wound out 
with sterile water. 
“F. A. WINTER, 
Surgeon.” 


While the chance of being bitten by 
a rattler is very slight, nevertheless it 
is well to know how to proceed with 
treatment intelligently, should the 
necessity arise. As may be seen by the 
above letter, much harm may be done 
the patient by unwise use of potassium 
permanganate. 

COLONEL M. L. CRIMMINS, 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 
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The Angler’s Companion 
By THoMAS Top STODDART 


ITHIN recent years, it has become 

fashionable for publishers to re- 
edit some of the older and more worthy 
books of sport, especially those per- 
taining to angling. This is not an un- 
favorable commentary upon the inclin- 
ations of present day anglers. 

Anglers should therefore welcome a 
new edition by J. B. Lippincott of 
Thomas Stoddart’s famous work en- 
titled, “The Angler’s Companion,” the 
first edition of which appeared in 1847. 
Much of the original value of this book 
has of course been lost through mod- 
ern invention and experience. The day 
of the vade mecum in any branch of 
learning has ceased to be a practical 
need in this age of specialization, but 
the sane philosophy and fundamental 
tenets that have and always will apply 
to angling if it is to remain the con- 
templative man’s recreation, are as ap- 
plicable now as they were. It is this 
spirit which suffuses the pages of old 
Tom Stoddart’s book. Much of the in- 
formation, too, contained therein is of 
considerable value to modern anglers. 
This applies especially to the portions 
of the book dealing with the philosophic 
views on salmon flies and to the keen- 
witted observations regarding the hab- 
its of trout. Stoddart’s accounts of the 
natural history of the salmon and his 
advice on tackle, however, must nec- 
essarily be thrown in the discard, ex- 
cept as material of archaeological in- 
terest. 

The book, however, is most readable 
and should find its way to the shelves 
of any angling library that even makes 
a pretense at being complete. 

338 pages, 4 color plates, 17 black 
and white illustrations, 18 line draw- 


ings. Price $4.50. 
Rowing 
By RicHarD A. AND RICHARD J. 
GLENDON 


D=SPITE the fact that rowing is one 
of the most distinguished of out- 
door sports, there has been until now 
no modern treatise upon the subject. 
Devotees of the sport will therefore 
welcome the recent publication by J. B. 
Lippincott Co. of a thoroughly modern 
work bearing the all inclusive title, 


Book Reviews and Announcements 





“Rowing.” The authors, Richard A. and 
Richard J. Glendon need hardly be in- 
troduced to those readers who have but 
a bowing acquaintance with the not- 
ables in this branch of sport. For the 
general reader, however, it should suf- 
fice to state that the authors have for 
many years enjoyed the distinction of 
being the crew coaches at the United 
States Naval Academy. 

The subject matter covers in an en- 
tirely comprehensive manner both the 
technical and historical phases of row- 
ing. In addition to this, the authors 
have infused into their work a lucid 
and delightful literary style which is 
unhappily somewhat a rara avis in this 
type of literature. This fortunate 
combination of scientific exactitude and 
literary value should recommend this 
work to the general reader interested 
in matters of sport as well as to the 
professional oarsman. 

The fascinating story of the history 
and gradual evolution of rowing in 
America and Great. Britain, the care- 
ful exposition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying scientific oarsman- 
ship and the entertaining accounts of 
famous matches and intimate glimpses 
of famous rowers, give to this work a 
completeness that will hardly make it 
necessary for another work on this sub- 
ject to appear for years to come. 

240 pages, illustrated, price $3.00. 


Days Off in Dixie 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 

THOSE followers of field sports who 

have enjoyed the fascinating stories 
of hunting in the plantation country 
by this writer, which have appeared 
from time to time in various magazines, 
will welcome “Days Off in Dixie.” The 
volume is made up of short tales of 
sport with deer, quail, turkeys and fox, 
together with a chapter on alligators. 
Several of the narratives appeared or- 
iginally in FOREST AND STREAM, in 
which publication this author has al- 
ways been well received. 

Published by Doubleday Page and 
Co., the book contains 298 pages and 
is illustrated with photographs. Price 
$3.00. 


Animal Life in the Yosemite 
By J. GRINNELL AND T. I. STORER 


AN extremely valuable work, not alone 

to the naturalist but to the nature 
loving individual as well. The text is 
written in a non-scientific vein and is 
free from burdensome, minute descrip- 





tions of species. The book includes 
mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibi- 
ans in a complete way. 752 pages, 60 
plates (12 in color), 2 colored maps, 65 
figures in text. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkley, California. Buck- 
ram $7.50. Carriage extra. Weight 
5 Ibs. 9 oz. 


Seeing Around Corners 


HX TERS and naturalists are espe- 

cially interested in a _ decidedly 
new type of field glass equipment, the 
Indirect Vision Telescope, which has 
been introduced by an American optical 
company. The instrument permits 
sight around corners, and it is there- 
fore possible for the observer to conceal 
himself completely. 

The use of optical prisms in connec- 
tion with the lens system means that 
the objective lenses are placed far out 
from the eyepiece, so that a person can 
see around a tree or over the top of a 
rock or bush. The distance from eye- 
piece to objective is 14 inches. 

It is possible to use the telescope in 
dimly lighted woods, so large is the ob- 
jective lens. The magnification is 10 
diameters, so that hunters are able to 
identify definitely game at long range. 

Naturalists find the telescope of 
particular advantage in the study of 
birds and animals. The instrument 
has an adjustable tripod, so that con- 
tinued observations can be made with- 
out the necessity of holding the glass. 
A wooden carrying case, for telescope 
and tripod, is also furnished. 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


Madison Avenue and 
Forty-Fifth Street 


At the Head of 
The Trail 


The Great Divide, between city and 
wilderness, shore and mountain, trail and 
boulevard. 

New York’s most interesting lookout 
to the visitor—the Adirondack log cabin 
on the Abercrombie & Fitch roof. 

A trout pool at the doorstep—and in 
the building beneath, a sportsman’s trea- 
sure house—a gold mine for men and 
women, boys and girls, whose hearts re- 
spond to the call of adventure. 

Those from out of town are extended 
a particularly cordial invitation to visit 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in 
the World—not necessarily to buy, but to 
look, and enjoy its hospitality. 


Write for Booklet 
“Sporting Extras’’ 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


‘“‘Where the Blazed Trail 
Crogses the Boulevard” 
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Just nine minutes are required to convert a single-barreled shotgun into a 
“bandit gun” 


A Bandit’s Protective Law 


By CHAS. J. LISLE 


declare that “the right of the 

people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” For we shall 
prohibit the keeping and bearing of 
every firearm that can be carried in 
the hands, and the manufacture and 
sale and use of every cartridge that 
can be fired in a hand arm. We shall 
make this an absolutely gun-less na- 
tion! 

That is the real effect of the anti- 
pistol bill now before Congress. For 
any arm that can be carried in two 
hands, can be cut down to be carried 
in one hand; in short, can be made into 
a pistol under the proposed law. The 
writer has seen 45-70 rifles made into 
pistols; he has a 10-gauge double gun 
so remodeled; and here are the photos 
of a 12-gauge single shotgun that was 
cut down into a pistol in exactly 9 min- 
utes time, with no other tools than a 
10 cent file and a jack knife. Every 
gun is a potential pistol; every car- 
tridge is potential pistol ammunition. 
To make the law effective, everything 
that shoots must be prohibited. 


Dae Constitution has no right to 


This formidable 
weapon is slight- 
ly larger than 
the service arm 
and is easily 
concealed 


Any law is a fool law that can not 
be equally enforced. This law is of 
such character, as these illustrations 
show. There are more than a million 
single-barrel shotguns like this in the 
country; under the proposed law they 
would be exempt—until the grinning 
bandit got to work on them with his 
file and pocketknife. The law-abiding 
citizen, accepting the written law as a 
moral obligation, would surrender his 
pocket arms, and would NOT remake 
his long guns; the bandit would re- 
model his, and then have full run of 
wherever he wanted to go. The law 
would enforce itself against the lawful 
citizen; it would not touch a feather of 
the joyful thug. 


THE thug would buy “sporting” am- 

munition for these sawed-off arms. 
The law would be made exactly to his 
order, for it would stop the lawful citi- 
zen from owning anything to counter- 
act his activities. A bandit-made law! 
A rapists’ enactment! A statute to 
promote the firebug and the hold-up 


_and the burglar and the Peeping Tom! 
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Respectable America does not want 
to encourage predatory crime; it does 
not wish to promote burglary, assas- 
sination, robbery, ravishment. The 
clause of the Constitution relating to the 
right to keep and bear arms has to do 
with every man’s right to protect his 
own home and be prepared to protect 
society as well. It was an honest man’s 
law; it is so to-day as much as it was 
in the colonial days. To put aside the 
means of protecting the home, and 
trust to the tender mercies of the bandit 
and the brute who knows that he him- 
self is armed and that his victims are 
not, is to be in league with the crooks 
themselves; the unpaid partner of the 
assassin and thief and firebug. 


Your congressman will pass the laws 
you want passed. Tell him, if he does 
not know, just where this law must 
lead if it is to be effective—to a na- 
tion without a single legal firearm in 
army, store or home, and with a mil- 
lion thugs praying. obscene prayers that 
it may pass and give them their har- 
vest. There are 20,000,000 farm women 
and girls in isolated homes in America. 
Tell your Congressman to put his own 
wife and daughter out in similar ex- 
posed homes, with the legal sign “We 
are unprotected—come and help your- 
selves!”—and watch him get the point! 
Write to him to kill this Benevolent 
and Protective Murderers’ and Rapists’ 
Law before it passes, as he would kill 
it after it had devastated his own 
home! 


English Trap Shots Improve 


AM H. SHARMAN, of Salt Lake 

City, Utah, has been touring Eu- 
rope before shooting with the United 
States team at the Olympic Games for 
the trap shooting championship of the 
world and in a letter written from 
London on May 24th to Mr. L. P. Smith 
of the Ithaca Gun Company, Mr. Shar- 
man says the English have improved 
wonderfully in their shooting and the 
American team will not have a walk- 
away as in previous years. 


Additional Provisions 
Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
THROUGH an oversight, part of the 

regulations governing the Sonny 
Boy Fishing Contest for 1924 were 
omitted in the July number. They are 
as follows: 

Prizes are to be awarded for the 
largest fish taken in each class. In 
the event that two or more of the con- 
testants are tied for any of the prizes, 
each will receive the prize tied for. 
Contest closes December 31, 1924. 

EDITOR, 


Sonny Boy Fishing Contest. 
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The Glare-Proot 


Shot Gun 


No chance of a dazzling glare spoiling your aim. 
Sight along a glare-proof, finely matted top rib that 
extends full length of the barrel. 

This top rib extends above the level of the barrel 
and it not only subdues glare, but greatly accelerates 
quickness of aim. Barrel and lug of high carbon 
steel forged in one piece—a full choke, close, hard- 
shooting gun. 


Iver Johnson Champion 
Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Thelver Johnson Champion Matted TopRibShot Gun 
is light in weight, well balanced, and easy handling, 
and is made in 12, 16, and 20 gauges, with different 
lengths of barrels, and in plain shell extractor or 
automatic shell ejector. Real black walnut stock and 
trap style fancy fore-end finely checkered. Full pistol 
grip and genuine hard rubber cap and butt plate. 


Send for Free Booklets 


Catalog“A” illustrates and describes the Iver Johnson 
Champion Matted Top Rib Shot Gun, and other - 
single barrel guns, including the .410. Also the Iver 
Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns and 
the famous Iver Johnson “Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolvers. 

Catalog “B” illustrates and describes Iver Johnson 
Bicycles for men, women, boys and girls—also 
Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 


San Francisco: 
717 Market St. 





IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 
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You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
. y= In the Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 

every need. 


Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Does not lock up 

but is held up by 

a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for eccurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 


has pistol grip stock.{$4.00. 
Sheard Sights 
Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances : 
and will not “‘blur”. Will ¢ 

show same color on differ- 

ent colored objects. Made 

for nearly all sporting and 

military rifles, carbines, 

target pistols and revolv- 

ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 


sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 


Bu 


Marble’s Standard Sights 
The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintestray oflight. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 1% in. $1.00 each. 


Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of the long flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 


Xf your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
Ul your order direct. Send for 1923 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
683 


— FOR EVERY HOUR 
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Trout Pickerel rising to natural insects 


Fly Fishing for the Gamey 
Little Trout Pickerel 


By LOUiS RHEAD 


accounts of wonderful catches 

both in number and size, yet 
we need not always crave to get the 
big fish—we can oftimes, I hope, suffer 
a gentle relaxation in a quiet mood 
to angle with fairylike tackle for game 
fish that size for size are equal to the 
best. 

In the small rivers and lakes of 
Long Island the trout pickerel are 
quite numerous, where they leap con- 
stantly above the surface for food 
and take with avidity any small dark- 
colored fly to make quite as strong a 
resistance, doubling up among the 
weeds exactly similar to that of the 
brook trout with whom it abides in 
amiable accord. Like the Banded 
Pickerel and Little Pickerel of the 
West, it seldoms exceeds 12 inches in 
length and will not average more than 
one-half pound in weight, but in a 
weedy lake or swift cold little brook 
even that furnishes no little pleasure 
on a 3-ounce rod and superfine leader 
with flies tied on No. 16 hooks. This 
is especially so when you have numer- 
ous rises and fail in hooking the fish 
which happens more often in hot 
weather. Brother angler, just try this 
fine miniature fishing. You will like 
it very much, 


{ 
| gett articles are mostly 


URING the first month of the 

season I have for some years 
refrained from useless trials of the 
larger mountain streams where trout 
refuse the fly in the flooded waters, 
but I do take periodic trips after brook 
trout in Long Island private and pub- 
lic waters where fishing is possible 
whatever conditions prevail, and in so 
doing have taken quite a fancy to this 
little pickerel for many reasons. But 
mostly because it prefers cold, clear 


Tt will wentify you. 


water, clean food, and, unlike the other 
members of its family, will associate 
with trout without injury to the latter. 
I have not found in the stomachs of 
the larger fish any evidence of min- 
nows or other fish food. though many 
fingerling trout exist within easy 
reach of the pickerel, their diet seems 
to be entirely confined to insects and 


Hooked on the fly 
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bottom creepers. I shall later on study 
this subject in my own ponds along- 
side the research work to determine 
the best food of trout to attain weight, 
gameness, and flavor. 

By far the best time to get sport in 
fly fishing for the trout pickerel is in 
June, July and August, though, like 
other game fishes, there are periods 
when they won’t rise to flies or take 
worm bait. Pickerel will not take a 
still worm; it must be lively and kick- 
ing or else moved rapidly through the 
water. Then it is they rush after the 
worm with decided vim. They never 
swallow a worm right off like a trout, 
but hold it awhile between the long 
jaws so that unless they are allowed to 
take it some distance away, nine out 
of ten times you pull the baited hook 
back without fish. This is a character- 
istice feature of the pike family, as 
all experienced pickerel fishermen well 
know. The same feature also occurs 
in fly fishing, either on the surface or 
under water the fly must be on thc 
move to attract them. They follow 
the fly for quite a distance, then make 
a rapid dart, taking it with quite a 
snap, and if the tiny hook takes hold 
you may perhaps land the fish unless 
by darting into the midst of a bunch 
of weeds or grass it gets tangled up 
with ultimate freedom. Dr. Tarleton 
Bean, in his admirable work on “Food 
and Game Fishes of New York,” 
speaks disparagingly of the edible 
qualities of all species of pickerel. 
He calls them a bony fish with a de- 
cided muddy unpleasant flavor. Such 
is possible of pickerel abiding inactive- 
ly in sluggish water. The trout pic- | 
kerel must be classed differently. It 
is not more bony than trout of the 
same size and its flavor when fried is 
sweet, white and flaky. There is no 
question that by comparison with the 
perch, crappie and other minor game 
fish the pickerel has in several ways 
a better claim to our regard, mainly 
in its habit of leaping above the sur- 
face, which gives the angler some idea 
where to cast the fly. Its resistance 
is not so vigorous as a crappie, neither 
is a trout so vigorous as a bass. 

Fly-fishing for trout pickerel may be 
termed a dainty, agreeable pastime, | 
soothing to the nerves, useful to the | 
angler to acquire a very delicate cast | 
and a proper manipulation of rod and 
fly, so much required and not often 
practiced in trout fishing, which even 
the expert quite often bungles up 
either by nervousness or carelessness 
in banking trout, small or large. 
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Where are You Hunting this Fall? 


bes spend more time hunting for a 
place to shoot than you do hunting 


the game. 


Your hunting license gives you the privilege of 
carrying around an 8-pound shotgun—not much 
more. Only one-quarter of the available hunting 
grounds in this country is open to sportsmen. 
More property is being posted every year. 


What’s going to happen to game shooting if all 
hunting property is barred to sportsmen? The 
answer lies with you. 


Send for the new du Pont publication “Hunting 
Posted Property”. This book contains an easily 
workable plan to open up posted property to the 
shooter through proper co-operation with the 
owner. More and better shooting for you this 
fall if you read the book and help put the plan 
into operation in your community. Send for your 
copy today. It’s free! 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 
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inrade builds the lightest 
P, motor made, He could 
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e len ay 
pS ET ag Py 8 
retor’ The Elto fits in carrying case with- | 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 
Elto Outboard Motor ge 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. 
Dept. 31, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 
147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





$60.00 © 23.0%." 


BINOCULARS 


8x32 mm. Objective 

Day and Night. 
Rack and Wheel 
Adjustment. In- 
dividual Eye Ad- 
justment. Double 
Achromatic Lens 
and Prism. 


“Deraisme”’ 
Paris 
Our 
Price 


$1530 


Brand 
New 


#}) GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED [/# Solid 


A Actually Less Than Wholesale as. d 
') Owing to favorable French exchange Straps 


we fortunately obtained _ limited 
number these extra powerful, long Included 
range, day and night, land or sea ciate 
“Deraisme’’ Binoculars. Give extra 
brilliant illumination, sparkling, Original 
7 sharp image regardless distance. Name and 
By far the best for sportsmen, Specifica- 
travelers, botanists, mariners, light- tions 
house keepers and those who insist on Every 
on the best. Binocular 
i) WE CANNOT REPEAT THIS 
OFFER—ORDER NOW 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED upon receipt 
et P. O. Money Order, check or cash, or if you prefer, 


Send 10 2c stamps to cover postage 
Send No Money and insurance and you may pay 
postman on arrival of binoculars, Satisfaction fully 


MOD 45-F. 0., Market Street 
ODEL co. ' Philadelphia, — 
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Reloading Rifle Ammunition 


This is the first of a series of .three instructive 
articles for the rifleman who reloads his cartridges 


By GILBERT S. THOMPSON 


series of articles, 
the first thing I 
wish to impress upon 
the minds of my read- 
ers is the necessity of 
thoroughness in carry- 
ing out carefully the 
instructions given. 
These instructions I 
have prepared upon the 
principle of cause and 
effect, after long and 
exhaustive tests, at the 
200-yard range, the dis- 
| tance I shall always re- 
fer to in these articles. 
It has been the ex- 
perience of most men 
that it is hard to obtain 
perfect accuracy from 
an indefinite number of 
|shots_ in _ succession. 
| Some have charged this 
|inaccuracy to them- 
selves, some to the gun, 
but very few have ever 
|charged it to imperfect 
ammunition. While any 
or all of these might be 
the cause, the one least 
suspected is the one most often at 
fault. A great many of my readers 
no doubt will not agree with me in 
this, so we will take up this issue first 
and try to reason it out. 


[’: writing these 





THE manufacturers of guns, espe- 

cially target rifles, make them very 
perfect, and so long as they are prop- 
erly taken care of, and only black 
powder and lead bullets used, they will 
last for years. It is true that some 
guns are more cranky than others, and 
require specially prepared ammunition. 
This is due in most cases to the differ- 
ence in the chambering, a point which 
every man must learn by making a 
study of his own gun. But getting 
back to the issue we are trying to 
reason out, we will assume that the 
gun is in perfect condition, which of 
course it must be in order to get 
accuracy. And we must also assume 
that it is no fault of the gun if the 
inside of the barrel is not kept in 
proper condition from one shot to 
another, either by drawing a brush 
through, or breathing in at the muzzle, 
or in any way best suited to the condi- 
tions of the atmosphere and tempera- 
ture, which in most cases will adjust 


It will identify you, 


The author, using a match rifle 


itself except in extreme hot or cold 
weather. 


If the burnt powder remains moist 
in the barrel, and the barrel is per- 
fectly smooth, it will need no further 
attention. But whether this uniform 
condition from shot to shot is kept or 
not, the barrel is certainly the same, 
and if eight shots out of ten are. accu- 
rate, there is no reason for charging 
the two strays to the gun and you had 
better look to your ammunition for the 
trouble. 


HERE is no question but what 
some men are better marksmen 
than others, even at a rest. But there 
is no reason when a man at a rest 
can place six or eight shots out of ten 
well in the black, that he would be 
careless enough to get two or four 
shots, six or eight inches away, with 
a scope or a gun properly sighted for 
target work. A good marksman gen- 
erally knows where his gun is, when 
the explosion takes place, and any one 
can become proficient in this who will 
practise it enough. 
And so I say, do not allow yourself 
to be deceived in thinking that your 
low scores are always due to your im- 
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perfect holding, or the gun (providing 
you have a good one), but give more 
attention to the ammunition you are 
using and the correct method of re- 
loading it. 

I do not recommend the reloading 
of high power ammunition of any 
kind. You will always be in trouble 
in some way—either the shells will 
crack, break or expand, so you cannot 
get them in or out, and besides you 
will never get any better accuracy 
than with factory loads, and there is 
more or less danger when you do not 
understand your business perfectly. 
There are some high power guns that 
are very accurate and in general use 
for all long range target work. And 
those intended for big game are accu- 
rate enough for their purpose and 
very effective in killing power. But 
they are not really practical, from a 
financial point of view, for the man 
who likes to go out shooting in the 
open or enjoy a half-day at the range 
too often. He never feels quite right 
about shooting all he wants to, unless 
he has plenty of money to burn. 

The reloading of black powder am- 
munition, when you come to under- 
stand it, is very fascinating work, and 
the more you study it the more inter- 
esting it becomes, and really the 
greater part of the pleasure in target 
practice. 

The manufacturers of ammunition 
are obliged to make their shells small 
enough so they will go into the cham- 
ber of all guns made, and it follows 
that a great many shells are entirely 
too small for the chamber of the gun 
it may be used in, and it does not re- 
quire a very fertile brain to see that 
perfect accuracy could not be obtained 
from a shell that fitted too loosely, 
that the bullet would not be in perfect 
alignment with the bore of the gun. 
We must draw from our imagination 
largely just what takes place at the 


explosion of a rifle shell, but we know | 


from the results we get whether the 
conditions are right or wrong, for we 
must assume that in everything per- 
fect conditions must produce perfect 
results, or at least a standard degree 
of uniform results. 

And right here I wish to make a 
special note of what I mean by perfect 
accuracy. I shall have to qualify the 
statement somewhat by saying that it 
means as perfect as can be obtained 
from a completely loaded shell before 
it is placed in the chamber of the gun. 
Other methods have been devised for 
loading target rifles that have out- 
classed in accuracy the complete loadec 
shell, but never became ponular be- 
cause they were not practical in a 
general way. 


Tt is remarkable how uniform manu- 
facturers of shells make them, and yet 
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Peters Shells function perfectly 


in any weather 


HOOTERS who use Peters Shells go right ahead with their 

hunting trips regardless of the weather, because experience 
has proven that Peters Shells function perfectly in all arms under 
all shooting conditions. The combination of a firm ‘“‘bevel- 
crimp”’ and a thoroughly waterproofed paper tube of proper strength and elas- 
ticity prevents any unsatisfactory results from dampness. Even a driving rain 
doesn’t stop a Peters hunter. 


And when you consider that the watertite ‘“‘bevel-crimp”’ is only one of the out- 
standing Peters features you can understand the superiority of these shells. 
The “‘steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted battery cup, the pure felt 
wads and perfect shot are other special advantages. 


And, finally, Peters Shells offer you superior high velocity loads in your 
favorite load, plainly marked. ‘‘High velocity’’ with Peters quality means the 
most satisfactory shells you can obtain. 


Peters rim fire cartridges will give you greater accuracy, cleanliness and pene- 
tration. Write for interesting literature. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-40, Cincinnati, ae 
Adv. No. 1. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 2 


DE TERS 
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they are not all alike. The difference 
might not be noticeable to the casual 
observer, but by careful inspection, in 
which it is sometimes necessary to use 
a magnifying glass, it can be found. 


one shell being thicker than another, 
or perhaps it may be that the wall on 
one side of the shell is thicker than 


Off to the it oaid oO ’ Dreams the other side, and has not the same 


Fording that bridgeless borderland river resisting power in preparing the shell 
beyond which lies the big-game country. Will 
that be you one of these days? later. 

Lucky hunter! Another difference is quite frequent- 

Look well to your rifle before you go.|1y found in the capacity of the shell. 


Whether it be an old favorite or bran’ new, 
examine and test it fully. After firing, clean The same charge will not fill all shells 


the barrel with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent | to the same point, making a difference 
No. 9. Removes all powder residue, leading|in the pressure of the powder when 
and metal fouling; prevents rust. Take athe bullet is seated. Also the length is 


bottle of it with you. 
Hoppe’s has been recommended for years not always the same. This defect, 


for loading, a point I will explain 


by Uncle Sam for the Krag, Springfield and 
Sample | shooting and reloading the shell too 


Enfield. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


for 10c stamp; gun cleaning guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2311 N. 8th STREET 


Send for our new non of the Gibbs “TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the New GIBBS 
HUMANE TRAP. They are the onl eee 
that absolutely prevent “WRING FS.” 
Catalog also one a acai 
0 TRAPPER. 


A. GIBBS & aon Dept. a Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 


Umbrella 

Tent—No 

COMFORT (Pat. Pend.) 

“QUTDOOR” Auto Tents embody patented features found 

nowhere else. Made of Highest Quality, Close Count, 

specially woven drill; absolutely water-proof, mildew-proof, 

and shadow-proof. ‘Umbrella Tents have sewed in floor 

cloth; come with or without center pai can be equipped 

with Cot Transom (pat’d 

Combination ‘Picnic Outfit 

Laneh in comfort ee oe in Camp. Convert- 

E@ ible into full double bed. Table folds to carry oufit. 


eee Nothing Ube toon steaywhers 
for Complete catal jog of 
. Tents and — Equipment—Sent FREE. 
Ask about our Portable Canvas Lawn 
‘ottages. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 
726 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 


‘ashen Send No Money 


Brand new, latest models 
Use Standard Ammunition 


$ Pi 
45 Quick 
20 Shot Sales 
Automatic Vite 


Best type > with new 

improved model of best oe 
blue steel, nut =e oo 
used over there a ow 
with extra A ine free, 45 

sacrifice p' ~ 845 Price 


Watts Trading Co., (1 ‘cube St., Desk 557, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


however, is more often caused by 


many times, which is quite apt to 
elongate them. From this same cause 
you will often find the muzzle not 
square. The last two defects, how- 
ever, can be easily remedied with a file 
and a square made to fit the shell. The 
cleaning and taking proper care of 
your shells is very important. If you 
have neglected them until they have 
become corroded, the best thing to use 
is strong vinegar. Do not, however, 
put all the shells in the vinegar at 
once, but first give them a good bath 
in warm water with soap added. Then 
take one at a time, and with your swab 


(Continued on page 512) 


Mountain Waters 
(Continued from page 470) 


lured, even a little surprised by the 
revelation of the stream’s wild and 
primitively-haunting beauty—this was 
an angler’s dream come true. Tak- 
ing a fair fish at fair intervals, at 
times with a fly, ofttimes with a lively 
worm if they wanted worms—this was 
the romance of fishing. And the fish 
that rose to the lure, played havoc 
with man’s feelings, and fled to the 
shelter of hidden abodes? A flash of 
colors, a flip of tail, drops of waters 
shining like diamonds! Do you call 
this fishing? Lo, it was history. 


Wild life prowled that stream 
tumbling down an opening in the 
forest, soft-pawed things that left 
faint trails along sandy beaches and 
damp earth, shy creatures that loved 
the talking waters and took lethal toll 
for needs of self and family. Accord- 
ing to amounts of droppings in scat- 
tered piles, varying hares had lavish 
and abundant banquets on mushrooms, 
and no distinction was made of ama- 
nita, chantrelle, lectar—poisonous and 
edible fungi were selected in a feast 


for the gods. Porcupines were lining 
a food trail through the trees; I found 
a young hemlock stripped of its bark 
from tassel to the ground, and a few 
rods inland another tree that had 
begun to work. Jumping mice of the 
woodland variety left tiny trails on the 
soft earth beneath the hemlocks. Red- 
backed mice, rock voles, and white- 
footed mice—telltale sign betrayed 
their presence. 

As to woodchucks, we generally rate 
them as animals of sunny fields, or- 
chards and gardens. In the White 
Mountains the woodchuck is a forest 
lover, haunting the pines and hem- 
locks. Sunlight does not worry, the 
gloom of an impenetrable forest gives 
security, and so they round out a full 
life practically free from danger. 
Time after time have I surprised them 
basking on a mossy log in the pale 
sunlight, and the noise. they made 
shuffling through the underbrush in a 
get-away was heavy for a lean, wiry 
animal. These forest woodchucks are 
active as red squirrels, and can give 
a dog a wonderful time. 


Red squirrels scolded from the safe 
height of pine boughs, while chip- 
munks seemed to have pressing busi- 
ness back and forth across the dim 
trails leading inland. Mink tracks 
bordered the water’s journey, and on 
the sandy bar of a shallow pool I 
found the part-eaten remains of a 
number of small trout. A find more 
important than all others consisted of 
bear tracks crossing the brook at a 
shallow place—Bruin must have been 
in a hurry for the trail showed no 
pause and led direct into big timber. 
It has been my good fortune to meet 
the black bear on a number of occa- 
sions, and all to my disadvantage. 
Once, on the Blue ridge swinging 
toward Moosilauke, I met a _half- 
grown animal on the trail; he gave 
me a throaty yet loud “wough” or 
“wuff” of surprise and retreated in 
disorder and much noise down the 
ridge. Again, over back of the Fran- 
conia ridge, I stumbled upon two cubs; 
they whined for the mother, and being 
armed only with a canteen and a 
heavy camera, I thought it best: to 
work out of the danger zone to the 
high ridge. A common occurence it 
was to start up deer bedding among 
the cool brake, but they were more 
common about the meadows and alpine 
ponds high up the ridges. Fox and 
wildcat—how the hunter blood tinged 
when sign showed their presence dur- 
ing the past night! It was not all of 
fishing to fish. Too much beauty of 
trees and ground flora, too frequent 
signs of wild life, a half an hour to 
secure the fish wanted, a whole hour 
to study and prowl and dream—that 
was fishing. Who could ask for more 
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of a mountain morning in summer- 
time? 

In a bed of wintergreen, of green 
leaves and white flowers, I lay prone 









above a length of water that should 
hold a trout or two worth putting in wr a 
the creel. Nibbling a leaf of winter- A 
STOCK MORTISEO 





INTO FRAME 


green, I watched the water for signs 
and was rewarded by dim flashes and 
dimmer shapes moving under the isles 
of drifting foam. I inhaled a strong 
yet fragrant odor of spearmint. A 
searching examination of my stock of 
flies revealed a poor selection—they 
had been roughly used, abused, and 
should have been thrown aside. The 
one and only shadfly might have passed 
for any kind of a bug; the others were 
lampoons on a true insect. Suddenly 
a tiny, many-colored butterfly lighted 
upon a strip of grass, and in time less 
than it takes to write I had a hat 
over the fairy insect and was holding 
it up for close scrutiny. No trout 
could refuse such a tempting morsel. 

In a prone position, with a half- 
swing of a raised arm, I placed the 
living, fluttering lure just where I 
wanted it to fall—on the dark, shim- 
mering roof of the placid dead water. 
A ribbon of foam laid in a serpentine 
length on the water and moved lan- 
guorously in the almost imperceptible 























"TEN REASONS 
WHY ITHACA GUNS ARE BEST 


Reason 1—Made in America, you know where the fac- 
tory is. 

Reason 2—Lock speed fastest ever invented. A bird 
flying a mile a minute moves less than one inch while 
the Ithaca lock operates. 

Reason 3—Ithacas operate easily. 

Reason 4—For two generations Ithacas have been the 
hardest shooting guns made. 

Reason 5—Ithacas have unbreakable coil springs as used 
in U. S. Army guns. 

Reason 6—Stocks let into steel frame, to prevent spread- 




































back-wash. The butterfly fell lightly ing. : 
2 Se ot ee eee ee ee Reason 7—Ithaca locks are simple. Simplicity means 
of a bit of foam. It struggled a mo- durability 


ment, then worked its way into the 
snowy ribbon, and then something 
brushed the ribbon aside and the lure 
vanished. There came no break of the 
water, no visible disturbance. the lure 
was sucked in and disappeared. I 
waited, half-afraid, all of a tremble. 
Seconds grew into minutes, and a 
minute seems an hour, an age. Finally 
came a strong, vibrant tug at the end 
of the line; I knew the hook had done 
its duty. The line shot out, the reel 
opened into song, and the battle was 
on. The primal rushes were short 
spurts, a dash down stream, then to 
the bottom, to one side and to the 
other, and eventually do it all over 
again. To play a fish laying upon 


Reason 8—Ithaca guns are bolted at three points, that’s 
why Ithacas do not shoot loose. 

Reason 9—Ithaca parts are drop forged, nothing better 
than drop forgings. Cheap guns have malleable or 
cast iron parts. 

Reason 10—Ithacas are proved with a double load of 
powder. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, ITHACA, NEW YORK . 


























Sta-Down sock 


Nothing to wear out 
































one’s stomach, partly hanging over a TENT STAKES—They Hold! or break. 

bank, was rather trying and quite The price is right—I5c each. If your 

uncomfortable. So I waited a chance \ dealer hasn't them, write us direct and For Campers and 
feet. send us his name. In lots of ten or Sportsmen who de- 

to get on my feet. more, prepaid, anywhere east of the sire THE BEST 

As the fish seemed well hooked I Mississippi. 
kept a taut line, giving on ground nee BLAKELY MFG. COMPANY Wood stakes work 
quarter. Suddenly feeling no strain, 13604 FULLERTON AVE., loose. 







DETROIT, MICHIGAN STA-DOWNS can't. 
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light weight coming down heavily on ||space. 
the treacherous bank, it gave away and 
down I sank. Frightened for a mo- 
ment, I made a wild scramble, only to 
come to a sitting position in some two 
feet of earth, water and floating ferns. 
I lurched to my feet and thought in- 
stantly of the fish. Dripping earth 
and water I must have looked a 
monster to that trout. No fish ever 





I jumped hurriedly to my feet, and my ||They pack flat and 
take up very little 
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An Old Timer Says 


“When I go fishing, I want to catch some 
real fish—the big, old, wise, boys—who have 
lived longer than other fish because they 
know enough to leave the average run of 
artificial baits alone. But when I toss them 
a Creek Chub Lure, they can’t tell it from 
a real live minnow—and BANG—they sure 
do strike it hard.” 


B 
New Fintail Shiner ecause they look and 


act exactly like the 
natural, living, breath- 
ing minnows they rep- 
resent Creek Chub 
Lures are recognized 
everywhere as the 
most effective fish- 
getters on the market 
to-day. 


And if you haven't 
got these three fish- 
getting wonders —the 
Fintail Shiner, the 
Floating Injured Min- 
now and the Famous 
Pikie Minnow—you’ll 
lose your share of the 
bigger fish. 


Weight % oz. 
Length 4 in. 


No. 2100 
Price $1.25 
Floating Injured 

Minnow 


No. 1500 


Weight % oz. 
Price $1.00 


L’gth 34 in. 
Famous Pikie 
Minnow 


Weight % oz. No. 700 


L’gth 442 in. Price $1.00 
Get these 
from your dealer or direct from us. 


Our tackle and flyrod catalog FREE 
for the asking. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


178 S. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


guaranteed fish-getters 


Instead of canned milk that hasbeencondensed 
or evaporated, you may now have real thick |\72 
rich cream—uncondensed, nothing added and 
nothing taken away from the natural pure |/9) 
cream. The very thing forcamping, picnics |}< 
and the home. Thousands now use it! Order 
yours today! Keepsweet Cream for the Table. 
Keepsweet Cream for Whipping. 

Special Introductory Offer 

0 Money Order for 12 tins of Koepsweet 


Whipping, or send $1.80 Mone r i@ 
ioe Cream for the Table to || 


d 
we aah Daoel Deak & address, all ch 
sen ‘ce: .o your e868, a) cs 
PYoney Back Svarantect You'll be : 


A GLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EACH MORNING 
The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receiptof $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


lets MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 
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produced such frantic efforts to escape, 
and no man ever labored more care- 
fully or played a fish in better spirit. 
With one eminent word of profanity 
I resolved to get that trout if I had 
to swim to the village in pursuit of 
it, some ten miles down the valley. 

The pool was a wreck, despoiled by 
floating grass and brake, and an ever- 
widening expanse of muddy water. A 
stiff line held the fish, and in a rush 
here, a spurt there, the line snagged 
floating plants. It was bedlam in the 
pool. A peculiarity of the fish re- 
vealed a bottom fighter—no wild 
breaks at the surface, no leaps out of 
water, just a dogged resistance deep 
down. Finally I felt the strength of 
the fish growing weaker, the dashes 
shorter, the vim and electric move- 
ments more feeble, and so began to 
reel in, slow, steady, almost at will. 
The trout came at pressure, all the 
fight nearly gone, and when I had 
that splendid fish, beaten and unresist- 
ing at my feet, I slipped my fingers 
into the gills and waded ashore. 

“Friend, you have a fish!” I heard 
a voice call, “a beauty—all of it!” 

I looked up to see a brother fisher- 
man coming down an old trail. Pipe 
in mouth, he came rapidly, when I 
noticed his eyes snap in questionable 
merriment. 

“Fall in?” he asked, in a smiling 
attitude. 

“No,” I replied, sagely, “when they 
don’t come out, I go in after them!” 

Holding the trout at arm’s length 
we looked at it, then laying it down 
in the fern leaves we looked some 
more. It was a mountain beauty, 
weighing a fraction under a pound and 
a half, worth the mishap and all the 
excitement, a fitting close to a per- 
fect morning’s fishing. As we talked 
in fishermen’s confab, smoked and 
told various secrets of the mountain 
streams, I stripped to the raiment of 
ithe dawnman to wring out and dry 
a mass of wet clothes. Beyond the 
inquisitiveness of mosquitoes and a 
few exploring black flies and midges, 
I succeeded in presenting a better ap- 
pearance, a little moist and bedraggled, 
but still passable down the wood trail. 

“Tt is a good thing I am fishing up- 
stream,” remarked the stranger, with 
a weather eye upon the muddy water 
as he turned to go. 

I nodded in assent, and waved a 
friendly hand to him as he stepped 
from sight in the undergrowth. 

Overhead the sun shone hot and 
golden, but down on the trail a cool- 
ness enveloped everything as I slowly 
walked along and noted the beauty of 
the woodlands. Young ruffed grouse 
strayed on the trail, wallowing in sandy 
patches like chickens. Birds fluttered 
from dark boughs, but they were silent 
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of voice and seemed busy in constant 
feeding. A tranced calm held the 
woods, a stillness where the rustle of 
leaves or flutter of velvet wings was 
loud in the silence. 

Smoking, thinking, happy in the 
adventure and success of a morning’s 
fishing, I thought of nothing but the 
last fish, Memory produced smiles, 
silent laughter. In the weight of the 
creel I knew it to be a red-letter day— 
a day in which history was made, for 
in the years to come how one could 
look back and dream. Days may pass 
and be forgotten. Such memories as 
these are deathless. 


Salmon Fishing with Fast- 
Moving Flies 


(Continued from page 455) 


good-sized fish, landed one, cut the 
other, and played the third till he car- 
ried the leader through a loop of steel 
barrel-hoop buried in the bottom. So 
at nine o’clock we had but one salmon. 
As I waded ashore the moon rose from 
behind the forest lower down. 

The size of flies used had been No. 
4 and 6. The rod was a special grilse 
model with a heavy leader spliced to a 
trout leader of Spanish gut breaking 
at about 2% pounds. There were over 
two hundred yards of line and backing. 
Mention has been made of my interest 
in 5/0 single flies. It so happened that 
the previous season a fishing friend 
had presented me with a number of 
Cascapedia models. One of these flies 
had a grey and silver body and a long 
trailing white and yellow feather. It 
was the sort of fly any fisherman 
might carry for years and never use, 
but carry faithfully just the same. 

Hardly had this fly swung out over 
the very water which had been fished 
for two hours than a fish rose and 
took out over one-hundred yards of 
line. Six times this salmon came out 
of water and it was very much as if 
some one from the cliff above had in 
the moonlight dropped a puncheon in 
the bosom of the pool. It was difficult 
to gaff this fish without a light, but in 
short order we had him ashore, a large 
fish. I now insisted that my boatman 
try his luck, and I will always remem- 
ber as I sat crouched by the fire on the 
beach and watched him cast that I 
could see only the silver of his hair 
and the glint of the silver ferrules in 
the night. Almost at once he was into 
a good fish. Again I took the rod, and 
at twenty minutes to eleven we started 
to pole up to camp with four salmon, 
three of which we had hooked with the 
large fly in the moonlight, three of 
them being very heavy fish. 
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In the course of tne present season | 
we had pushed up to a certain pool) 
which one member of our party had 
just finished fishing over. As we were 
waiting for the light to go off some 
lower water and had a good deal of 
river to fish, we decided to try this 
particular pool once again. My com- 
panion waded out and, casting a very 
excellent dry fly, rose a fish at once. 
The third or fourth cast he hooked a 
twenty-one pounder which he killed on, 
the light La Branche rod in short or-| 
der after a splendid fight. And yet 
the fishermen which had just left his 
pool tried both wet and dry flies a) 
successfully. 

In conclusion, if one may use the 
word, it might be worth while for 
summer fishing to try this method of 
a fast-moving fly, especially in low 
clear water where fish can be marked. 
It would seem the use of lighter and 
lighter tackle is becoming more and 
more the custom, and the constant cast- 
ing of very light tackle and the modern 
tapered lines and long leaders, is some- 
thing akin to the joy of handling a 
good trout rod. Everyone knows that, 
at times, salmon will take a fly while 
it is being reeled in and as it comes 
up over them from below, when they 
will not rise to a regular cast. 
Whether or not one turns his rod over 
in fishing, it is necessary to acquire 
sufficient practice in recovering a line 
played in by hand. Especially is this | 
true of a heavy fish like a salmon. 
We found, however, that in summer 
fishing there was not the same savage 
rush in taking the fly that accompanied 
the earlier fishing. Notwithstanding, | 
there is little to choose in the fighting 
spirit of summer fish which have been 
some time up river and those still 
carrying sea lice. As Mr. Crosfield 
has pointed out, the use of small hooks 
does not require the same force to set | 
the hook firm. Nevertheless, summer 
fish must be handled carefully and 
with a light drag on the reel. A heavy 
reel drag would at once break the 
leader as would a very stiff rod. 

Speaking of the never-ending subject 
of reels, I met on my way out this 
summer a gentleman of much renown 
in the salmon world and whose water 
is particularly adapted to dry fly fish- 
ing. In fact, it was on his water that 
the record dry fly fishing in 1921 took 
place to which has been given so much 
publicity. He assured me in no uneven 
language that the one hundred light 
multiplying reels which a certain com- 
pany had turned out to meet the de- 
mand in 1922 for dry fly tackle were 
quite useless and burned out in short 
order. On my return to town I heard 
from a very famous fisherman that a 
special multiplying salmon reel built 
this season by Edward Vom Hofe was 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


“Edward vom Hofe” on an ar- 
ticle of TACKLE not only 


signifies that it is good 

TACKLE but_ that there is 

none better. Making Tackle 

since 1867 is a recommendation 

in itself. We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price 
neither do we ever use 
quality as an excuse for a 
high price. 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 


“Old Town Canoes” are patterned after real 
Indian models. They are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. ‘Old Town Canoes” respond 
instantly to every stroke of the blade. They are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The new 1924 catal is beauti, = 

lustrated. It shou ell models vee 

colors. Write for your free copy to-day. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
496 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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The best that skill and 
real money saving prices. 
shipment from factory to you. 


$45.00 i i s 
ANB U most satisfactory when used this sea 


—- Finished in any 
safe and beautiful. 


Untipable, seaworthy, fast—12 to 18 ft. 


ro 
$325.10 
AND UP 


With or without engine, 18 to 26 ft. long. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water, weeds. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 


Please state kind’ of boat you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


For that Jolly 


Beach Party 


Pack your week-end bag, say goodbye to the 
hot, noisy city and set out for a day or two 
of real fun and healthy sport at the lake or 
sea, And don’t forget to takealong your pock- 
et orchestra so there’ll be plenty of good 
music for those who want to dance. If you 
want to be the hit of the party, be ready 
with a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for hap- 
piness and there’s nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. Hohner Harmonicas are true in 
tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today 
and play it tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers, 
Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 160 New York City. 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 


In writing to 


}son on the Cascapedia. That some 
genius will develop a reel of very quick 
| recovery, more so than any on the 
| market at the moment, is very apt to 
come about with the increasing inter- 
est in summer fishing. We have record 
that a “doped” fly will take salmon in 
very high water that otherwise would 
be useless to fish. It is not a remote 
possibility that summer fishing coupled 
with the proper use of the dry fly will, 
without undue effort, make possible on 
bright sunny days the use of many 
pools and leave for the evening and 
morning fishing other pools undis- 
turbed by day. 


| eae 
‘‘Smoke-Screens’’ 
(Continued from page 476) 


baire that ten buck dat ’ave jus’ go 
from me, so I say nothing. 

Den she say, “Tointy-fave dollaire! 
’Ave you anyt’ing to say?” I jus’ goin’ 
tell heem I don’ get vaire much for my 
Money w’en I remembaire dat ten buck 
again, so I tell heem, “No, t’ank you. 
Ef I talk again, I don’t ’ave money to 
get back to Uniteds Stats.” She get 
red en de face an’ look foolis’ but don’ 
say not’ing. 

Well, I pay out dat tointy-fave buck 
an’ de judge tell me I can go. So, I 
tell Mr. Wardon, “Well, come on.” An’ 
she tell me, “Well, go ahead.” But she 
don’ move. Den I tell heem again, 
“Well, come on.” An’ she tell me again, 
“Well, go ahead.” An’ w’at you t’ink? 
Dat son of a gun don’ will take me 
back to Grant Lake, an’ I ’ave to hire 
wan taxis business. 

On de way to Grant Lake I make up 
my min’ dat I don’ will tell LaBine 
w’at ’ave ’appen to me, so I get out 
dat taxis car one half mile from camp 
an’ walk dere. W’en I ’ave arrive et 
est dark an’ LaBine es en bed. 

I tell heem, “My gosh! Dose ducks 
es wil’ today. Dey don’ come near me. 
I don’ can ’ave wan good shots. I don’ 
get no duck for Sunday dinner tomor- 
row. ’Ow are you now? You don’ feel 
pretty good dese morning?” An she 
tell me, “Oh, I can eat quite plain now.” 

I go to bed, but I am so mad I don’ 
can sleep. I ’ave lose t’irty-fave buck 
an’ de wardon es take from me dose 

| canvas backs duck, but you bet my life 
| I don’ tell LaBine. 
| W’en I am en bed long tam’ an’ don’ 
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can sleep yet, LaBine call to me en de 
dark, “Joe?” I say, “W’at?” LaBine 
yell so everybodee can hear, “Joe, ef 
you will shoot on Sunday en Canada 
you mus’ use BLACK POWDAIRE an’ 
make smoke screen. Den de game war- 
don don’ can fin’ you.” 


Archery 
(Continued from page 471) 


will probably be most awkward, but 
diligent practice will soon overcome 
first troubles, and you will be able to 
shoot an arrow in the general direction 
of your mark. To shoot with any de- 
gree of accuracy means practice and 
lots of it. Sometimes a novice will 
pick up a bow and immediately shoot 
with fair precision—it seems instinct 
with some; while others must follow 
the slow road of much practice. 


Archery is a versatile sport. You 
may indulge in it on a target range, 
you may shoot over a golf course, fol- 
lowing your arrow from hole to hole 
in the conventional manner, or you 
may rove the countryside, through the 
woods and along wayside roads, where 
the automobile is not likely to bring 
peril to yourself and your cherished 
arrows. In roving, one shoots at any 
distance, and at almost anything—a 
clump of grass, a conspicuous leaf, a 
rotted log, etc. It is not a sport for 
youth only, but something you may 
enjoy all your life. You never see a 
gentleman of sixty playing football, 
yet it is no common sight to see a 
graybeard loosing shafts with the best 
of the youngsters, at an archery 
tournament. 

The past few years have seen a real 
revival of Archery, and it is featured 
more than ever among boy scouts. 
The movie, “Robin Hood,” probably 
helped considerably, and then there is 
a steady stream of propaganda from 
members of the National and Eastern 
Archery Associations. There is no 
good reason why this splendid sport 
should not enjoy a wide popularity. 
It possesses all the elements that make 
a sport of value to the individual. One 
gets little recreation sitting in th 
bleachers watching a baseball or foot- 
ball game, but if you try to beat your 
partner in an American Round two or 
three times a week, or, on your holi- 

days, follow your arrow over five miles 
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of countryside, your doctor’s bill will 
be a very: small item. 

The development of modern firearms 
has made killing almost too easy. How 
would you like to face a grizzly and 
drive a_ steel-shod, broadhead arrow 
through him? Sounds like a fish story, 
doesn’t it? Yet it has been done sev- 
eral times. The bow and arrow is the 
true weapon of the woodcrafter. If 
you want real sport, try shooting the 
elusive cotton-tail with your tackle. It 
develops into an unbelievably exciting 
adventure. The game has fifty chances 
to one against being hit, and you can 
enjoy a close miss as much as a hit. 
It is impossible to see how close you 
came with a bullet, but when your 
arrow sinks into the ground but an 
inch from your quarry, the big thrill 
is still there. No game on the Amer- 
ican continent is too large for good 
tackle. A bow pulling from fifty-five 
to sixty-five pounds will handle any- 
thing—elk, deer, moose, bear, etc., at 
from forty to seventy-five yards. 

Archery is not an expensive sport; 
that is, it isn’t if you make your own 
tackle. A real archer is also a crafts- 
man. Half the fun is in making your 
own bow, arrows, quiver, armguard 
and finger-tips. Yew wood from Cali- 
fornia and Oregon is the best, but it 
is recommended that the beginner try 
some other wood. Yew is costly and 
hard to secure. Osage Orange makes 
good bows, locust, sassafras, mul- 
berry and second growth ash and 
hickory may be used. Lemonwood, 
from which at least seventy-five per- 
cent. of all bows are made, is the best 
for the amateur. It works easily, is 
free from knots, pins, curls, etc., and 
very good bows may be had from it. 
A six-foot lemonwood, whipped at in- 
tervals of every three inches for about 
an inch and of about forty-five pounds 
drawing weight, with a comfortable 
grip of cord or cotton gimp, is as fine 
a bow as anybody may need. 

At the tournaments expert archers 
generally use arrows of pine with an 
eight-inch footing of hardwood at the 
pile. These arrows have a horn or 
fibre insert at the nock to keep it from 
splitting. The best arrow for all- 
round use (28-inch for men and 25- 
inch for ladies), in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is of birch. 

The Boy Scout Handbook gives a 
good description of making bows and 
arrows, and the National Council, 200 
Fifth Avenue, also issues a pamphlet 
on the sport. These may be had for a 
nominal sum. To go into detail on the 
making of archery tackle would re- 
quire several hundred pages, as those 
who may wish to go into this end of 
the sport are referred to “American 
Archery,” by Dr. Robert P. Elmer, 
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Saxton Pope, and the Scout’s Manual 
as mentioned above. 


In conclusion, if you want a sport 
for every member of your family, one 
that will supply exercise, keen com- 
petition and thrills galore, get your- 
self a bow and some arrows. If you 
want to give the wild things of the 
woods a real sporting chance, if you 
want to pit your own strength and 
prowess against theirs, and be as 
Nimrod of old, a mighty hunter before 
the Lord, make yourself a strong long 
bow and hunting arrows and follow 
the call of the wild. 


BLAC , F LAG : es to James = 
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it played hide and seek with us as we 
twisted and turned through the crooked 
channels, now appearing on the left, 
now on the right, and again disappear- 
ing for several minutes at a time, till 
we began to wonder whether we should 
not drift by on the wrong side of the 
island and find ourselves out at sea. 
But suddenly as we rounded ‘a low 
point the whole settlement came: into 
view, extending for half a mile along 
a high clay bank, and looking in the 
distance like a row of dolls’ houses. 
We floated slowly down the river look- 
ing for a good landing-place, passed 
the Revillon wharf where a schooner 
was being loaded for Attawapsakat, 
and finally ran in just below the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s store where we 
were given permission to camp in the 
clearing behind the Factor’s. house. 
Our first care was to construct a. cache 
six feet high to keep our grub out of 
reach of the dogs, for scarcely had we 
landed when they were upon us by the 
score, surrounding us in a circle which 
narrowed every time we looked away, 
and but for the fact that one of us 
kept constant guard over the duffle 
they would have torn our bags to 
pieces. When the cache was completed 
and the grub safe, we put up the tents, 
then set out on a tour of inspection. 
The “lay-out” at Fort Albany is not 
especially interesting. The buildings 
of the Revillon Company, all construct- 
ed on the same plan, are lined up in 
true French precision facing the river; 
those of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
face in different directions and seem, 
like Topsy, to have “just growed up.” 
This lack of formality, together with 
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the red tin roofs, well cultivated gar. 
dens and high stockade, make the Eng- 
lish settlement more picturesque than 
the French. 


The two rows of Indian Teepees be- 
tween the “Main Street” and the river 
are, if possible, more patched and 
squalid than those of the English 
River Post. Suspended from poles 
were a number of beautiful woven 
rabbit-skin blankets quoted at $24 on 
a rising market, but a glance at the 
interior of one of the teepees from 
which they came, filled with straw, 
dogs, vermin and tuberculous old 
squaws quickly quenched any desire to 
invest. 

Between the French and English 
Company’s settlements is the English 
Church, and at the east end of the 
clearing the Mission School of the 
Passionist Fathers. Whatever one’s 
religious convictions, one must admire 
the courage and self-sacrifice of these 
men and women who devote their lives 
in such obscure and isolated spots to 
the uplifting of an inferior race. 

We spent a day at Albany, resting 
and inspecting the sights, then in- 
quired about the route to Moose Fac- 
tory. The Factor and the clerks shook 
their heads dubiously. Had we ever 
been over the route and did we know 
the way? Did we realize the dangers 
of traveling in a canoe along the open 
ocean? Did we know that it was diffi- 
cult to obtain drinking water, and that 
often parties were drowned in the 
sudden storms or driven upon a bar 
where they were imprisoned for days 
at a time? They advised us by all 
means to give up the attempt and to 
return the way we came, but we had 
made up our minds to go on to Moose 
Factory, and Tom, like a good sport, 
was game. So about 9.30 P. M., pro- 
vided with a five-gallon pail of water 
and much advice, we headed down the 
river to catch the incoming tide at the 
point. One last word of warning the 
Factor gave us. “Remember that the 
shore is a mud flat over which the 
tide runs in and out three to five miles. 
Whatever you do, don’t get caught 
several miles out from shore on a 
falling tide, for before the next tide 
comes in twelve hours later, a heavy 
storm may blow up and you will be 
without protection of any kind.” 

We worked our way slowly down 
the river in the increasing darkness, 
and at about eleven o’clock noticed that 
the low shore line turned sharply to 
the south. We were on the Bay. The 
water suddenly became very shallow 
as we left the river channel, so we 
were forced to work out some distance 
from shore to avoid hitting the nu- 
merous rocks with which the mud flat 
was covered. I wish I could make you 
feel the uncanny sensation which we 
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all experienced as we paddled along 
silently in the darkness. A gentle but 






































in te cold breeze was blowing from the 
north, chilling us to the bone in spite 
of our oilskins and sweaters. Over- 
es be- head was the midnight sky studded 
river with cold glittering stars, in the north 
and a gorgeous aurora was gleaming like 
nglish a green silken banner waving in the 
poles sky, in the west a dim vanishing shore- 
woven line barely visible like a narrow black 
24 on ribbon against the horizon, in the east 
t the the open ocean, and ahead the un- 
from known, fraught with all the dangers 
traw, of which the Factor had so vividly 
. old warned us. 
me to The water remained so shallow that 
; we were obliged to work further and 
glish further out into the ocean, until at last 
glish the shore-line disappeared entirely and 
; the we had nothing with which to steer 
the our course but our compasses and the 
one’s stars. 
= About two A. M., mindful of the 
ll warning of the Factor, we turned to 
! the west to get in shore before the 
ee tide should turn. We had gone per- 
: haps two hundred yards when Tom 
tase suddenly blurted out, “By God, J t’nk 
a she’s runnin’ out!” We stopped pad- 
Salad dling. The ominous swish of flowing 
i water sounded against the canoe and 
ee paddies. There was no room for 
doubt; Tom was right. We put on 
:. speed, but before we had gone one 
‘iff hundred feet the canoe grounded in 
hat the mud. We held a hurried consulta- 
the tion. What should we do? In our 
lone inexperience with James Bay tides, we 
ays decided upon the most foolish course 
all possible—to lighten the canoe by jump- 
| to ing out and push her in-shore. But 
had all we accomplished by this maneuver 
ose was to soak ourselves up to the knees 
ort, in the icy water, for within fifty feet 
ro- the canoe grounded again, this time 
ter permanently, and almost in less time 
the than it takes to tell about it, the water 
the had slipped out to sea, and we were 
the left stranded upon the wet mud flat. 
the This was a pretty fix! The first 
_ night out and caught in the very trap 
rht against which we had been warned! 
“fl However, the only thing to do was to 
ide make the best of it, so we rearranged 
vy the baggage to make room for our- 
be selves in the canoe and curled up in 
our blankets to get some rest. But 
wn sleep did not come so easily. We were 
ss, cold and wet, and if one of us did 
at doze off for a minute the shivering of 
to the others woke him up. In time, 
he however, we became somewhat more 
yw comfortable, and at last one by one 
we we did fall sound asleep. 
ce My next recollection was a delight- 
e- ful sensation of warmth. This did not 
at last long, for I was soon aware of 
r feeling hot and suffocated, and rousing 
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myself, 1 peered out of the blankets 
and over the side of the canoe. It was 
five o’clock, and the sun was already 
high in the heavens. On all sides a 
sea of mud, nothing but mud, sprinkled 
with rocks of all sizes; not a sign of 
the ocean nor of the dry land! Beside 
ourselves not a living creature was in 
sight! My companions, hearing me 
stir about, got up, and with me silently 
gazed upon the desolate scene; then 
with one accord we burst out laughing 
and uttered the same ejaculation, short 
but appropriate. 

To the west, perhaps a mile away, 
there appeared to be a mud bank 
slightly elevated above the general flat- 
ness, upon which a few blades of grass 
were growing. There we might find 
some driftwood to make a fire, so we 
ploughed through the oozy mud and 
sand half way to our knees until we 
reached the bank sprinkled with coarse 
grass, and there, sure enough, was an 
abundance of driftwood. Our break- 
fast was assured. Beyond the bank 
lay another mud flat, two or three 
miles across, covered with tidal pools, 
and at the farther side a low shore- 
line, on which we could indistinctly see 
some bushes and scrub trees. Not an 
inspiring sight, to say the least! 

We returned to the canoe with an 
armful of wood apiece, and cooked 
breakfast on the mud. What a differ- 
ence a cup of hot coffee, a bowl of oat- 
meal, and a slice of bacon does make 
in one’s attitude toward life! We no 
longer saw through a glass, darkly, 
but had put on rosy spectacles. This 
was not such a bad place after all, the 
sun was shining brilliantly, not a 
cloud was in the sky, and the tide 
would return in only four hours. So 
we sat down in the canoe and waited. 

About ten o’clock we noticed a 
gleaming line on the horizon. As we 
watched it, fascinated, it seemed to 
move nearer; the tide was coming in. 
On it swept, like a vast yellow curtain 
drawn swiftly and silently over the 
landscape, till almost as if by magic 
the broad mud flat had disappeared 
and we were again afloat on the rip- 
pling, eddying ocean. 

After four hours of paddling and 
sailing, just at high tide we spied a 
short distance ahead a sandbar, the 
first-we had seen, rising to the exalted 
height of two or three feet above the 
mud on either side. This was too good 
a camp ground to miss, so we ran in 
to cook lunch. And fortunate it was 
that we did so, for scarcely had we 
finished, when there appeared unmis- 
takable signs of a change in the 
weather. Heavy black clouds loomed 
in the east and the wind freshened. 
We hurriedly put up our tents on the 
highest portion of the bar, threw our 
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duffle and some wood under the canoe 
and prepared for the worst. Suddenly 
the wind swung into the northeast and 
a wild storm drove down upon us, 
straight from the Arctic. While we 
were hurriedly piling rocks on the tent 
pegs our big freight canoe suddenly 
developed a “wanderlust” and cavorted 
into the swamp behind the bar. The 
united efforts of all three were re- 
quired to carry it into place again; 
then while the Captain held down the 
canoe, Tom and I dragged up a big 
driftwood tree with which to brace it 
against the gale. Then the rain de- 
scended and floods fell upon our fragile 
dwellings built upon the sand, the 
great drops rattling on the taut sides 
of the bulging tents like the sound of 
a machine-gun barrage. It seemed to 
us as we lay anxiously on our blankets 
that each minute the little tents must 
be torn to ribbons by the fury of the 
wind, but hour after hour passed, and 
not a stitch gave way. Never before 
did I realize so fully that it pays 
to purchase only the best camping 
equipment. Toward night, though the 
wind continued to blow with unabated 
violence, the rain ceased and we fell 
asleep. 

All at once I was half awakened by 
a sound like that of a distant freight 
train approaching. The very incon- 
gruity of the idea aroused me; I sat 
up and listened. Suddenly I realized 
what was happening. The tide was 
coming in, this time not gliding swift- 
ly and noiselessly over the flat, but 
rushing forward in an angry flood 
driven by the full force of the north- 
east gale. Visions of a tidal wave 
sweeping over our bar, carrying all 
before it, flashed through my mind. I 
hurriedly crawled out of the tent. The 
moon was shining brightly, inundating 
the desolate landscape with a cold 
white light. A quarter of a mile out 
to sea was a foaming, tumbling mass 
of water rushing in faster than a man 
could run. Bracing myself against 
the wind, I struggled down to the line 
of seaweed which marked the usual 
high-tide limit, and looked back at the 
tents. How short that sixty feet 
seemed! Would the tide stop before 
it reached them? On came the yellow 
flood, and as I retreated step by step I 
smiled grimly at the thought of Old 
King Canute and his courtiers. 


(Continued in September) 
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woods. In the dark shadows little 
could he know of his antagonist. Nor 
did he wait, but charged with lowered 
head. The stranger met him fairly, 
but his weight was far too small to 
meet and shock this half a ton of 
thundering fury. Down to his knees 
he dropped, his head with all its 
armored prongs was pushed aside and 
all his flank lay there exposed. 

One savage snort, a cruel tearing 
slash, and in his vitals plunged the 
ripping tines. With sigh of last de- 
parting breath he fell and died, and 
the triumphant King gathered his 
little herd of cows and drove them 
south. Each night he added to his 
growing herd the mates of some de- 
feated adversary, and drove them on, 
until, as victor in full twenty fights, 
he claimed allegiance to his slightest 
wish, from much the largest herd in 
all the land. 

But on a night when the full harvest 
moon bathed all the woods in floods of 
silver light and the soft wind swept 
sighing through the grass, there came 
a mighty challenge from the west. It 
rose from bellowing roar to trumpet 
tones, higher and shriller and higher 
until it broke in a wild screaming 
whistle, ending in unintelligible mut- 
terings that were lost in crashing 
limbs and sound of antles tearing 
past the trees. 

That was a challenge worthy of a 
King; and as a mighty King he an- 
swered back, with call that made the 
forest ring again. But nothing daunt- 
ed, up the stranger came, brushed 
aside the youngsters in his way and 
charged upon the mighty King him- 
self. The herd scurried away to a safe 
distance, while the two waged bit- 
ter warfare, to and fro across the 
trampled ground. 

Their antlers clashed, and back the 
King was pressed. Their sharp hooves 
tore the sod. No other bull that ever 
roamed the woods had made him such 
a match as this. Those driving charges 
came like bolts unloosed; their shock 
was terrible. The King went to his 
knees, but rose again, and with eyes 
like coals of living fire he bore his 
adversary back again, and both stood 
still to gain their breath and ease their 
straining lungs. 

Again they clashed without advan- 
tage and backed away. From thirty 
feet apart they charged again with 
raging snort and straining breath, and 
all the force of speed and strength and 
weight. Their antlers crashed; there 
was a sound as if a cable slipped; a 
deadly pause. the antlers locked to- 
gether; and then they fought as 
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order from us or your dealer. Zip- 
Zip shooter 35c, or 3 for $1.00. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Dept. 102,Columbia, S.C, SU ™immame 
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DUCKS COME : 


Where they find food. Plant Wild Rice, 
etc. Interesting folder free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
H Bik Oshkosh, Wis. 
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neither ever fought before, till, each 
exhausted, strove to break apart but 
could not free that hold. And so with 
the last remnant of their waning 
strength they battled back and forth 
across the harrowed earth, until the 
King with a furious rush bore the 
contender backward to the ground 
with a terrific shock; and there, ex- 
hausted, crazed with a blind agony of 
rage, his great heart broke and with 
a last despairing groan, he died. 

But in his fall he drew the great 
King down to a long lingering death. 
The Royal antlers, long its vaunted 
pride, and which had vanquished many 
a doughty foe, were locked in those of 
his dead adversary and held him fast 
through days of misery and torment 
till the end. 

And when the first soft snow came 
sifting down and covered all the world 
beneath its coat, a hunter came across 
them where they lay, locked fast in 
death and sinking to decay. He took 
the antlers home and mounted them 
across the doorway of his Northern 
home, where, locked as fast as on the 
night they clashed, they still remain, 
as specimens of one of nature’s mi- 
racles and relics of an undefeated 
King. 


Angling for Common Fishes 


(Continued from page 461) 


it up. In those cases the light rod 
bends to a perfect arc and one has 
truly a fight on his hands that may 
end in disaster unless care is taken. 


There is nothing so pleasing as to go 
out some summer evening with a light 
outfit, fly-casting type, and bring in ten 
or fifteen fine sunfish. There may be 
a freshwater fish better as a panfish 
than the sunfish but I have yet to meet 
up with it. It is sweet, flaky, palatable; 
the body is free from bones in its flesh 
and may be consumed without fear of 
having any of these lodge in the throat. 


The good point scored in using flies 
and fishing the rise for these fine fish 
is that one can almost pick out a big 
fellow in the water by the swirl he 
makes and by casting to that particular 
fish, the chances of a capture are great 
indeed. When sunfish run deeper in 
the water three flies should be used on 
the leader and a couple or so of split 
shot will carry it down to them when, 
by being moved about, they will be 


seized sometimes very much as the 
whitefish pluck at the flies on a leader, 
Where the sunfish is found in a stream 
it is of course necessary to use split 
shot on the leader or the rush of the 
water will carry them away before they 
have had time to get under the surface, 


In the heat of summer the sunfish 
also betakes themselves to the deep 
waters like other fish and may then be 
found off the sandbars. During rains, 
however, they will come inshore and it 
is then the shore fisher is in his ele- 
ment. The trouble is that he will use 
angleworms entirely to the exclusion of 
all other lures. There is a method of 
using a worm that is interesting. It 
consists in having a birds-eye spinner 
right up above the hook; the worm is 
connected on by hooking it through the 
“collar” (the meaty ring at the “neck” 
of the worm) and it is allowed to trail. 
This is lightly cast and worked through 
the water without allowing it to sink. 
The flash of the little spinner and the 
trailing worm is often too much for one 
of those big red-yellow bellied fellows 
and a moment after you will be having 
the tussle you have been looking for. 
This method, by the way, (that of keep- 
ing the worm off of the bottom) was 
advocated by John Harrington Keene. 
Keene, while he was a fly-fisherman, 
still had faith in the lowly earthworm 
just as he had faith in fishing for the 
more common fishes of the waters. 


One rarely catches the sunfish 
through the ice in the winter. They 
are very dull at this season and prob- 
ably fast the winter through. They 
are not like the crappie in this respect, 
the crappie being active in cold weather 
and fine. Many anglers have poor 
success fishing for sunfish in the 
autumn. This is probably because of 
the fact that they do not know where 
to seek to find them. The sunfish run 
deep, off of the sandbars during the 
fall season. The very best lure that 
I know for them then is the grass- 
hopper. Scout around in the pastures, 
among the grasses and find yourself a 
box full of ’hoppers and attach these 
to the hook and you will find that you 
will not have to worry about going 
home fishless. The grasshopper is one 
of the most desirable of dainties as a 
fish lure and it has to be a pretty par- 
ticular sunfish that will not seize upon 
it. Indeed it is not stretching the bow- 
string to breaking to say that the grass- 
hopper is even better than the angle- 
worm as a sunfish lure. When the 
*hoppers are thick in late summer and 
are now and then dropping into the 
water, take the cue and use “hoppers 
for bait! 
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Let Your Budget Be Your 
Guide 


(Continued from page 462) 


25c. to 30c. the quart. So then, the 
first item in their budget was 


275 gallons gas at 27c., $74.25 
89 quarts oil at 25c., 9.75 


Eighty-four dollars for gas and oil 
for a 5,500-mile trip. 

They next allowed $25 for tire and 
tube repair—the amount to cover the 
upkeep of five tires. Tires being the 
one unpredictable factor in any motor 
undertaking, they counted quite re- 
signedly on picking up a_ general 
assortment of tacks, horseshoe nails, 
bits of broken bottle and safety pins. 
They actually did make the trip on one 
set of tires, though when they reached 
San Francisco they were literally run- 
ning on the fabric that underlies the 
rubber tread. And they spent exactly 
$23.70 for patching and vulcanizing 
jobs en route. 

For “car repairs” they allowed $10, 
which seemed sufficient since the car 
they drove was new and in excellent 
condition, and they were both good 
mechanics. Actually they spent $11.05 
under this heading, which included 


Engine repairs (carburetor ad- 


SOmORE ED) . 5 ig bs ew ona $1.75 
Soldering hole in gas tank...... 1.50 
Installation new brake connect- 

PA IM, Caprice tee etes ase 1.50 
New headlight bulb......... eae, 


The remainder of the money was spent 
on numerous small jobs, such as tight- 
ening up rattling connections and re- 
placing nuts, bolts and washers which 
on rough roads drop from the best of 
cars like feathers from a moulting 
bird. 

Under the heading “Miscellaneous— 
Car,” they allowed $16. This was for 
such items as light oil for flushing out 
the crank-case, distilled water, greases, 
polish, cheesecloth and an extra jack 
they had to buy. So much, then, for 
car expenses. They next had their 
personal expenses to compute. 

They planned to take fifty days— 
roughly six weeks—for the trip, which 
included all premeditated stopovers in 
cities and National Parks. Allowing 
$2.50 a day for food for two people 
brought their meal budget for 50 days 
to $125. In figuring the cost of food, 
they counted on camping out in the 
parks and cooking all lunches along 
the wayside. Even with these econo- 
mies they actually spent $119.14 for 
food for the 45 days they were on the 
road. Their food average was $2.44 
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daily for two people, just 6 cents a day 
less than they had planned to spend. 


They had allowed for spending 
thirty nights in hotels, at $4 a night 
for two—$120 for hotel bills. When 


their final totals were made they found |’ 


they had spent 26 nights in hotels at 
a total of $79.80. After leaving Chi- 
cago, double rooms could be had for 
$1.25 to $2, and rarely the price went 
up to $4. So, according to their 
records, the average cost of putting 
up at a hotel was $3.06 a night for two 
(not including meals). They carried 
camping equipment, but the West does 
not really begin until Minneapolis is 
far behind and they did not count on 
camping out before then. Their first 
night of camping was in the public 
auto camp of Pierre, S.D. Twice they 
slept on the open prairie, once in the 
woods of British Columbia, and they 
camped for five days in both Yellow- 
stone and Glacier. The number of 
nights they had allowed for hotels was 
just enough to take them through the 
cities. 

Counting 30 nights in hotels, they 
figured that the car would have to be 
put in garages about 20 nights at a 
dollar a night. Actually, they had to 
put up the car 18 nights at a total 
cost of $12 (average 66c. a night). 
The remainder of the time they were 
able to park in front of the hotel over- 
night. 

To cover National Park fees, toll 
bridges and ferries, they allowed $25, 
which was exactly twice the amount 
really spent. At the end of the trip, 
their account book showed record of 
a half-dozen fees—Yellowstone, $7.50; 
Glacier, $2.50; interstate bridge, 20c., 
and river ferries, $2. 

The girls believed that no budget 
could be applied to humans unless it 
had an amusement fund, so under this 
heading they allowed $25. Practically 
the entire amount was spent up in 
Glacier Park, where they took saddle- 
trips into the heart of the Rockies and 
hired rowboats for fishing on Two 
Medicine and St. Mary’s Lakes. ' In 
Yellowstone they found that there was 
no need to spend money to see the 
Park—that the wonder spots were all 
within automobile reach of the tourist. 
But up in Glacier, it is necessary to 
climb amongst the snowy peaks on 
horseback to get the full feeling for 
the magnificence of that Park, for the 
auto road takes one along the base of 
only the first row of jagged mountains, 
beyond which lie unguessed chains of 
tumbling peaks and frosty glaciers. 

Finally, they allowed $35 for a “mis- 
cellaneous—personal” fund. They ex- 
plained to questioning friends, before 
they started, that they had no idea to 
what use this money would be put, but 


that the best budgets always had aj} 





STOEGER 


Sete  fatmortned Importer 
the Genuine, Original 


MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 
sotleghe D8 “Luger” Pistols in 6", 8", ro", 12", 14) ",and 
z Mannlicher Rifle 


“D.W. M.” Mauser, Luger, 

and Automatic Pistol Metallic Ammunition; “Koeln-Rot- 
tweil” Precision Shot Shells; “Automatic” 16-guage Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—10-shot Automatic Police Rifle; “Merkel- 
Suhl” famous Shot Guns; “Over and Under” Shot Guns; 
Combination “Over and Under” Shot Gun and 30/: —_ 
Famous “ ” Three Barrel Shot Guns and 
Calibre Rifles, Guns; Small Calibre “Over and a 
Guns “Gallus” Famous Spanish Revolvers; Revolver Am- 
munition; Leatherand Canvas Holsters, and Shell 
Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; Field and Marine Glasses; 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Compasses; Shooting Accessories. 

Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


A. F. STOEGER 


226 EAST ST 420d STREET, NEW YORK 





uns, Pistols, Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 
Shoes, Boots, and other supplies 
Army & Na rz Supply © 
compan 
Dept. 301.” Bax 1855.” Richmond, Viinia, 


SN qacting Sacrifice prices on 





Camp Stove, Heater & Broil- 
er, the best one ever made, or 


Hikers Kit, Alum. cooking 
outfit for two. 17 eae, 3 
Ibs. 10 oz., nested, 9’’°x5%4” 
x44” with bag. 


Fire Bridge, with bag 18”x24” 
long. The cheapest but strong- 
est camp grate on the market, 


Salt & Pepper Shakers, Alum. 
with slide to close up the 
holes. 

Write for circulars and prices 
if you want to know what 
real camp convenience means, 


Artisan Sheet Metal Corporation 
100-106 PLATT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BooT-sox 


PATENT PENDING 


ELASTIC AT ANKLE 
DOUBLE THICKNESS 
SINGLE THICKNESS 


 ZO™ZPUZON 














Make Your Boots Comfortable 
Ali Day Long 





No wrinkles, no chafing, twice the wear because 
of double thickness over heel and instep; elastic 
at ankle holds Boot-Sox firmly in place. May be 
worn either side out. Knitted of long-staple wool. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name, 
with $1.00, your name, address and stocking size 
and Boot-Sox will be prepaid to you. 
HOLDEN KNITTING CO. 
9 Norwich Street Worcester, Mass. 
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Saves tory, to to on the Ranger Bi- ; 
cycle —_ select from 44 <6 Ssen, cotees 
and sizes, Delivered free on approval ex- 
35: 8 pre on for 39 p "Free Trial. 
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FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 
For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Glued and Ready 
Split Bamboo to Mount 
Materials w 
Complete 
Rod 
Per Set 
$ 6.75 
6.75 


8.00 


Per Set 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extra tip 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
with extra tip 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
piece with extra tip.... 
For “ight Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 


tip 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 15.00 9.00 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 
Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, fit rctitand, NowYord 


Oo ope Ore N ere 


of Firearms, Fishing 
Hunting Camping & BY 
Athletic Equipment 
SavesYou RealMoney * 
SPORTSMEN’S EQUIP 


Dept. J, 1418 Vine St. 


10.00 


10.00 8.00 


If you want a dog for a pal or a pet 
for the children, consult our classified 
columns. 


lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purthased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
etand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
enn 
~ first lock 
fired 
4 an 27,000 
E es. 
tested with an Po en 
extreme load. 
Astandardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


Enough to Finish 
§ Guns $1.00 


No heating is necessary. 


New Method Gun Bluing 


Company 
Dept. F-8 


og Cabins and Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish Them 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 
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The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic 
stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


FOREST & STREAM 


221 West 57th Street 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


New York City | 


4“porch dresses,” 


Bradford, Pa 





miscellaneous fund which was invari- 
ably used up to the last cent. And 
after their trip was over, they found 
their calculations had been quite cor- 
rect. The “miscellaneous—personal” 
first began to function in Pittsburgh, 
where they bought two gayly-flowered 
which defied the 
ravages of sun, rain, dust and mud 
until they abandoned them in Pierre 
in favor of tweed knickers. The M. P. 
fund was next heard from in Detroit, 
where two shower-soaked straw hats 
were blocked into some semblance of 
their former selves. And again in 
Cody, Wyoming, where they bought 
two “windbreakers”— softly tanned 
leather jackets that were wonderfully 
protective against the sharp breath of 
the snow-capped Rockies. 

Such, then, is the history of the 
making of their _ transcontinental 
budget. They had counted on spend- 
ing $495 in fifty days—an average of 
$9.90 a day. When they reached 
San Francisco and added up the totals 
in their account book, they found they 
had spent $430.59 in 45 days—an aver- 
age of $9.57 a day. And they had 
spent this money in more or less the 
proportion they had planned: 
Gasoline, 252 gals., average 

82¢c., each 
Oil, 50 qts., average 28c., each 13.90 
Tire and tube repair 
Car repair 
Miscellaneous—Car 
Food, averaging $2.65 daily, 45 

days 
Hotels, 26 nights, average $3.06 


National Park fees, etc. ...... 
Amusements 
Miscellaneous—Personal 


Total, 45 days, 5,444 miles, $430.59 


Protecting National Park Rights 


AN application for a permit asking 

for a right-of-way to enlarge the 
Arbuckle Reservoir in the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park in Colorado was 
denied recently by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The present reservoir covers an area 
of about 17 acres, with a dam 18 feet 
high, and was constructed before the 
Rocky Mountain National Park was 
created. Since then the Arbuckle Res- 
ervoir Company has made several ef- 
forts to obtain permission to extend the 
size of the reservoir to cover an area 
of 24 acres and raise the dam to 57 feet 
in height, which would take in land 
now a part of the National Park. 
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Deep-Water Fishing 


(Continued from page 463) 












A landing net if handled properly 
will land a 20 to 25-pound fish. It is 
better, however, to have a small “gaff” 
jn case of emergency. 

The bait used was shiners or “chub” 
from five to nine inches long, sewed on 
to the hook with 2-0 hooks projecting 
from either side just below the gills, 
and one hook carried down and sewed 
jn to give a slight curve to the tail, 
in order that the necessary spinning 
effect may be obtained. 

In preparing the rig for action, 
place three swivels at the end of the 
line. Then at one of the swivels tie 
eight or nine feet of line, then another 
swivel. To this attach the leader. 
Then place two more swivels at the 
end of the leader into which the snells 
of the hooks are to be fastened. 

Now the next step is to select a 
piece of line or string that will break 
before the line breaks. Make this 
equal to one-third of the length from 
the three swivels above mentioned to 
the bait. Then attach to this line one 
of the pear-shaped sinkers and to the 
other end the third swivel. With this 
complete and the line carefully reeled 
and threaded through the ferrules on 
the rod, we are now ready for action. 
The best conveyance for this work is 
a small launch, and while it is possible 
to handle this from a canoe or row- 
boat, the chances of success and com- 
fort are less than with the launch. 

With this outfit, I proceeded to the 
points which had been previously lo- 
cated and trolled at a speed slightly 
in excess of that used by the canoe. 
The length of line out was about 200 
feet and the estimated depth of water 
over which I trolled was from 40 to 50 
feet, possibly 60 feet at times. The 
depth of the bait can be regulated by 
the speed of the boat and the amount 
of line out. The line should run out 
straight from the rod and one hand 
should control the line just below the 
ferrule next to the reel, with five to 
ten feet of slack line between this hand 
and the reel. The other hand should 
seize the rod just below the reel with 
the thumb and fingers ready for any 
emergency that might occur. 

Having established the position of 
the rod, slowly pay out the line until 
you can feel the sinker just bump on 
the bottom, and endeavor to have dur- 
ing the entire process of trolling the 
sinker just striking the bottom. This 
keeps the bait from one to two feet 
above the bottom and clear of entan- 
glements, and also gives perfect con- 




















JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


writes in praise of 


SMITH GUNS 


The noted novelist wrote us recently, after six weeks 
in the Michigan north-woods: 
“I took with me the two 20-gauge shot guns* . .. They shoot harder 
and farther than any |12-gauge | ever had, and | have used six or seven 
different makes.” 
*L. C. SMITH “EAGLE” GRADE GUNS 
With ejector and Hunter One-trigger, it's the complete gun. 
Write for catalog 319 


Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


MACDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















































FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 

by hand; - for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than uni 
used by S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
coun wa a: Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
King "Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 







































WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 50 
including booklet. “Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


























Free sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 
PRICE COMPOUND CO. 
1650 Penn Ave. North, Dept. E, Minneapolis, Mian. 























hehe ma The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel 

Since 1839, 84 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentucky 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowledge gained by these years of ex- 
Derience is put into their reels to-day. 
Write for free booklet. 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, RY. 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 

The Aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and All Sports Wear 
Price $2 per yard. postage paid 

S. A. Newall & Sons, 68 Stornoway, Scotland 


Patterns on request, state shade desired, if for lady 
or gentleman. 
















































“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WORLD-FAMOUS “WHITE CANOES” 





















“White Built” Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs Send for Catalog 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 


LOUIS RHEAD ti NATURE FLIES, NYMPHS“oLURES 


ARE NOW MADE BETTER, SELL BETTER, AND cat MORE FISH THAN EVER. 
IF YOU WANT PERFECT’ SATISFACTION IN YOUR FISHING FOR EITHER THE 


BASS, SALMON, LAKE TROUT, PIKE OR MASCALONGE 


YOU CAN NOW SECURE A BETTER SELECTION CHEAPER AND MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN LIVE BAIT OR ANY OTHER LURES OR PLUGS ON SALE. TWENTY DEPENDABLE 
KILLERS ALL LIFE-LIKE COPIES OF BASS FOOD IN LAKE OR STREAM. SINGLE HOOKS 
rol of the tackle Tu, Wok EAS, Ne LURE GEIS MAN EO te Ok Tach att 
j i ; YA FROG, CRAWFISH. ITE, CR 
It is quite difficult at first to dis-| Give AMPLE’ REWARD IN FISH AND PLEASURE. 
tinguish between the sinker striking|NEW LURES FOR THIS FALL FISHING ARE THE WEIGHTED DARTERS, BUCKTAIL FLIES, 


WEIGHTED FROG-PLUG FOR CASTING IN LAKES AND DEEP RIV 
bottom and a fish striking the bait. Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocear Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for New illustrated Price Lists, 
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PLANNING YOUR VACATION? | 


TALES OF FISHES 
By ZANE GREY 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane 
Grey stands out almost as con- 
spicuously as he does among novel- 
ists. Many adventures have been 
his, and most of them are told of 
in these fascinating true tales, 
which are fully illustrated with de- 
lightful photographs taken on the 
scene of action. 


Zane Grey writes about his fish- 
ing adventures with all the vim and 
color that he puts into his great 
novels of the West. He has fished 
in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, up 
the Panuco and around Catalina 
Island. 


267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


BIRD GUIDE 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. I—Water birds, game birds, and birds of prey east 
of the Rockies. Vol. Il—Land birds east of the Rockies. 
Pocket-size handbooks, each describing and picturing in 
colors more than 200 birds. The descriptions are brief and 
clear, but comprehensive. Each volume is boxed, and can 
be had in either leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird student. 


Vol. I, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 
Vol. Il, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 


BIRDS 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as 
pleasing, instructive and entertaining to 
the boy and girl of ten as to the girl 
and boy of seventy. There are other 
“bird books’—but not like this. Scien- 
tific facts and human interest vie with 
each other. 


Among the pictures in this great col- 
lection is that of the last Passenger 
Pigeon in the United States, which died 
in Cincinnati in 1916; and others depict 
the rarest species still occurring in 
America. Among the latter are live 
likenesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, 
Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Harris 
Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, etc., 
etc. 

247 pages. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. 
The old edition of this book was the standard work on the 
subject for over ten years. The new edition is enlarged, en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after two years had 
been spent in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, ““Wood- 
craft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients as are 
learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes 
may be bought separately or in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. 
Vol. II, 479 pages. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cloth, $2.00 





MOTOR BOATS AND BOAT MOTORS 


Design—Construction—Operation—Repair 
Edited by VICTOR W. PAGE, M.E. 


This is a complete handbook for all interested in any 
phase of motor boating, as it considers all details of modern 
hulls and marine motors, deals exhaustively with boat de- 
sign and construction, design and installation of all types of 
marine engines and gives expert advice on boat and engine 
maintenance and repair. 


524 pages. Cloth, $4.00 


Illustrated. 
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BUNGALOWS, CAMPS 
AND 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


By C. E. SCHERMERHORN AND 
OTHERS 


New Revised Edition 


Contains a large variety of de- 
signs by prominent architects, many 
of which are suitable for summer 
use and permanent residence. 
Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are also presented. 
160 pages. LCesigns and Illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 


COMPLEAT ANGLER 
By IZAAK WALTON 


With illustrations in full color by James Thorpe. This 
edition bids fair to become the standard edition of the great 
classic. Mr. Thorpe has caught Walton’s atmosphere of 
contented ease, and his restful landscapes furnish the 
essential quiet and repose that give the book its exquisite 
charm and delight. 


Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50 


167 pages. 


WOODCRAFT 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of 
those who go into the wild for sport or 
recreation was ever written. No one 
ever knew the woods better than “Ness- 
muk” or succeeded in putting so much 
valuable information into the same com- 
Pass. Camp equipment, camp making, 
the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thou- 
sand and one kindred topics are con- 
sidered. It illustrates the Knapsack and 
Ditty Bag, Hatchet and Knives, Indian 
Camp, Shanty Tent and Camp- Fire, 
Shanty-Tent Spread Out, Camp-Fire as 
it should be made, Frog Bait, Three- 
Hook Gangs, G. W. Hatchet and Out- 
Door Cooking Range. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


151 pages. 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind of tackle 
for all angles of fishing for the fresh-water game fish. 
Habits and peculiarities of the basses, muskellunge, trout, 
pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will 
make the tyro an expert angler and the expert more finished 
in the art. Practical information that will make your fish- 
ing dreams come true. Little points that fill your stringer, 
written from years of lake and stream study and experience. 
How to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


334 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO 
By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


This splendid volume deals with the construction of the 
Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctively as ‘Streamcraft” 
occupies its special field. This is not all. There are chap- 
ters on the “Joys of Angling,’’ “Equipment,” “The Angler's 
Camp,” including a most noteworthy one, from the stand- 
points both of a charming bit of natural history and of 
“brass tack” information, on the Silkworm. The whole in a 
Waltonian flavor. It will prove a valuable addition to the 
practical and pleasurable literature of Angling. 


278 pages. Illustrated, Cloth, $3.00 


Wecan supply any book published on outdoor subjects 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York City 
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In either case the action is the same. 
When an abnormal resistance, other 
than that due to trolling, is felt, let 
out the slack line immediately between 
the first ferrule and the reel and then 
strike quickly with the rod. The effect 
of this in the case of an obstruction 
to the sinker is to allow the sinker to 
drop back clear of any obstruction and 
the striking will generally pull the 
sinker clear. If, on the other hand, 
it is a fish, the immediate slacking of 
the line gives the fish a chance to 
swallow the bait and when striking 
with the rod it invariably hooks the 
fish. 

After the fish is hooked the battle 
is on, as fish hooked at this depth with 
from six to nine-inch bait will vary 
from eight to twenty-five pounds. As 
the tackle is light, care and judgment 
should be used in tiring the fish out. 
This can best be done by always en- 
deavoring to keep the rod at right 
angles to the line after a fish is hooked 
and let the reel have full play. It is 
best, if the brake is not too much of 
a retardent, to use this on fish of eight 
pounds and upwards. It should take 
from one-half to one hour to land a 
fish with this weight of tackle. 

Just a few words of information in 
regard to landing. When a fish begins 
to tire and comes to the surface never 
let him get in a position of standing 
on his head, for almost invariably the 
weight of the sinker will produce a 
certain amount of slack line and pull 
the hook out of his mouth, unless the 
fish is very securely hooked and the 
process of tiring him out has not loos- 
ened it. The average lake trout taken 
from deep and cold water in the sum- 
mer months will, when brought to the 
surface, endeavor to get back to the 
normal temperature and _ pressure. 
The result is that it takes recourse to 
sounding and will dive straight down, 
taking out from 15 to 40 feet of line 
in a twinkle of an eye. This is a very 
critical time and one loses either the 
fish, tackle, or both, and perhaps 
breaks the rod. 

I have had a fish sound eight times 
before I could bring him to the surface 
for keeps. A symptom of the fish be- 
coming tired is shown by the large 
number of bubbles coming to the sur- 
face directly over the fish. The larger 
the fish, the larger the bubbles. 


When a fish is tired to the extent 
that he offers no resistance and can be 
seen on the top of the water, always 
keep the body of the fish as nearly 
horizontal as possible, and avoid above 
all things the quick dip of the net, 
especially with a large fish. Have the 
net placed at a certain point by the 
guide, with the mouth of the net at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. Then 
slowly manipulate the fish so as to 
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lead him head on to the mouth of the 
net. As soon as his nose is within 
six inches or less of the net, have the 
guide come up firmly and quickly with 
the net, and at the same time slacking 
your line so as to allow the fish to 
enter the net freely. 

I have landed lake trout weighing 
twenty-one pounds with an ordinary 
landing net by this method. In fact, 
the fish shown in the illustration was 
of this weight and landed in this man- 
ner at Grand Lake on Friday, July 13, 
1928. Two of eight pounds each were 
landed on the 20th and one of eighteen 
pounds on the 27th. 


Condensed Bee Hunting 
(Continued from page 467) 


bee hunter having donned a suit of old 
clothing should venture out into the 
tangled wild in search of blooming 
fields. 

Inasmuch as the mention of fields 
automatically suggests pertinence to 
“the bee-hunting season,” it may be 
well to mention that wild honey-bees 
can be hunted in any season of the 
year, excepting very early Spring, late 
Fall and Winter. However, I do not 
recommend for the novice the hunting 
of bees in any season other than late 
Summer (usually between July 25th 
and September ist), as the natural 
characteristics of the honey-bee are 
governed by a series of solar changes 
which render the hunting of bees ex- 
tremely difficult in the ultra-early and 
semi-early parts of the year, except 
for those who are well versed in the 
lore of Nature’s school-room. 

But to return: We will assume that 
the bee hunter has, by this time, found 
a field of flowering bloom. Should it 
happen that the time be in August, the 
bulk of the bloom will undoubtedly be 
golden-rod. If there are no _ bees 
“working” the ’rods in the field, the 
bee hunter will do well to follow the 
base of the field, where there may be 
a few scattered pine and evergreen 
trees. Among these set-in trees are 
sure to be found thick clusters of 
golden-rod, over which, with lightning 
speed, skim busy honey-bees. 

And now the bee-box comes into 
play, for the bee hunter is ready to 
start his “line,” The bee-box is held 
in the left hand and with the right 
hand one shutter is thrown open. The 
bee hunter now approaches a golden- 
rod (or other honey-plant) on which 
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a honey-bee is seen to be working, and 
the bee-box is held, with the left hand, 
near the blossom of plant and gradual- 
ly brought below the point on the blos- 
soms where the bee is working, in such 
a manner as to bring the portion of 
the blossom bearing the bee directly 
over the open chamber of the bee-box. 
Move slowly and steadily. The right 
hand is now brought up to the shutter 
until the first and second fingers are 
directly under the same (see Photo- 
graph 2), and then with a quick, up- 
ward motion (snap) of the right hand 
the shutter is closed, and one little bee 
of the busy swarm is a temporary 
prisoner. 

The center-slide is now raised and 
the palm of the right hand held over 
the glass shutter covering the chamber 
containing the bee. In a few seconds 
the bee flies into the other chamber 
and the center-slide is then pushed 
down. 

The bee hunter may now, if he so 
desires, catch as many bees, one at a 
time, as he sees fit; raising the center- 
slide, each time, and holding the palm 
of the hand (the right hand for con- 
venience, usually) over the glass shut- 
ter covering the chamber containing 
the last-caught bee. The bee imme- 
diately flies toward the light in the 
other chamber, whereupon the center- 
slide is pushed down, as before. Should 
the bee hunter, at any time, desire to 
transfer the bees back into the cham- 
ber in which they were caught, he has 
merely to place the palm of the hand 
over the glass shutter covering the 
chamber containing bees, raise the cen- 
ter-slide, and, presto! every bee flies 
back into the former chamber. This 
is one of the main advantages of the 
center-slide and it is a boon to the 
would-be hunter. Its other advan- 
tages make themselves prominent in 
the field of actual practice, but as 
these are weighty only as regards the 
individual, it would be needless to set 
forth in an article of this size the 
principals underlying them. 

The bee (or bees) having been 
caught, the bee-box should be placed 
on a spot having an opening around it 


AIREDALE 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing. 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 

157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries®? are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and _ particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. ° 
353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to develop the young 
hound into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit 
dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the 
subjects of field trials, care, conditioning, 
handling and treatment are adequately covered 

very man who loves a hound should have this 
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around the stick where the split part 
ends, to keep stick from splitting fur- 
ther, and the tripod is made. In use, 
the pointed end of the tripod is pushed 
into the ground far enough to hold 
the weight of the bee-box. The split 
end is then opened far enough to allow 
the bee-box to be pressed down between 
the two split halves and the natural 
spring of the split halves keeps it 
rigid. 

The bee-box having been properly 
placed on the desired spot, the bees 
are allowed to “set” for about five 
minutes, to give them time in which to 
“load up” with syrup, and then at the 
end of the designated time both of the 
glass shutters are thrown open (see 
Photograph 4), and as the bees soar 
out of the box, heavily loaded with 
syrup, the bee hunter should step 
quickly, but steadily, back to a dis- 
tance of about ten feet and make ready 
to “line” the bees as they begin to 
circle (see Photograph 5). 

If the sun is bright and interferes 
with “lining,” it is a great help to 
shade the eyes with the palm of the 
hand, or the hat one is wearing. The 
bee hunter should keep his eyes focused 
directly on the bee he is “lining” and 
follow her all through her circling 
until she “lines” and disappears, en- 
veloped in the fathoms of limitless 
space. 

The bee-line is now started, and the 
bee-hunter should be ready to line the 
returning bee (or bees) and prepare to 
move. Before “shifting,” however, the 
bee-hunter should make sure of the 
direction taken by the bee in lining to 
her hive. If he is not quite sure of 
the course after lining the first bee (in 
the event of there having been more 
than one bee started), he may “line” 
several until he is absolutely certain of 
the course. However, if he has but one 
bee “going,” he must, of necessity, wait 
until she comes back, each time, before 
he can “re-line” her. It is sometimes 
helpful, in certain localities, to start 
a number of bees by maniplating the 
center-slide, but ordinarily, and espe- 
cially for the novice, it is better to 
start but one bee; even if it takes him 
longer to get started, due to his being 
unable to line the bee when she flies 
from the bee-box the first few times. 


But, supposing the bee has been 
properly lined and the bee-hunter pre- 
pared to shift, the bee-box is now 
moved along the course taken by the 
bee in flight to a distance of about 
two hundred feet. The shutters are 
left open. In due time the bee returns, 
loads, and flys forth again; and the 
bee-hunter, having “lined” her as be- 
fore and made sure of the course, 
shifts his box ahead another two hun- 
dred feet or so. 

This is kept up until the bee be- 
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gins to bring other bees back with 
her, sometimes two, sometimes more; 
whereupon the bee-box is left to stand 
until quite a swarm has accumulated 
(usually about an hour’s time is re- 
quired for this), in which case the bee- 
hunter should search the surrounding 
woods in the vicinity along the “line” 
for hollow trees, stumps, logs, etc., in 
an effort to find the hive. 

Bees usually “hive-up” in hollow 
trees; but an ideal bee-tree, one situ- 
ated upon the south side of a rocky 
knoll in a semi-shady, way-side field, is 
quite a rarity. However, should the 
bee hunter find that his bees are hived 
in a tree of this type, with the gather- 
ings of a fruitful honey season at their 
disposal, he need have no fear, for their 
safety is assured. Should the reader 
be interested in the hiving (trans. 
ferring) of wild honey bees (removing 
them from their wild abode to the 
domestic hive, which act is a branch of 
apiculture), I have fully explained in 
my complete work on bees the various 
operations embodied in the same. 


Minstrels of the Meadows 
(Continued from page 465) 


the promise of a good day’s shoot, but 
the pipe is put aside unfilled—Hear it? 
Yes, there it goes again! Yelpers! for 
no one can mistake the metallic note 
of the big yellow leg. There they are, 
six of them, in range of the lighthouse 
and heading this way. They are pretty 
high up but in answer to our whistling 
invitation to visit us they make a sud- 
den dive, then on bent wings and legs 
hanging, come beautifully up to the 
stool. We down three of them, I mak- 
ing a bad miss with my second barrel; 
but I soon make up for it by tying a 
big jack curlew up in knots as it tried 
to pass way overhead and he comes 
spinning down with a splash. There 
seems to be a flight of plover on and 
we take heavy toll of a big bunch that 
swing over our stool picking up seven 
of these fine birds. 

The birds kept us busy all morning, 
what with rounding up cripples and 
trying to call other birds in, many of 
which, however, pass too far off with- 
out noticing our stool. But by 11 
o’clock we have forty birds, so feeling 
happy and hungry we open our lunch 
boxes and set to. We were “goin’ 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Ehiets is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
—— artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
o Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, ctc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


























The Prices Vary According to Size 


SEE. cccccccccces- $20.00 EET Civ ciccecicc: GIO 
426. ccccccccces. 25.00 5x8........60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee that these rugs are the genuine article and we refer to them as to our reliability. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Have you read “Salmon Fishing 
with Fast-Moving Flies’? by Douglas 
Wetmore Clinch? See page 453. 
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that permanent 
smile— 


so characteristic of Hotel 
Majestic guests—is a tribute 
to perfect satisfaction in all 
the details which make “The 
House of Contentment.” 


The famous Hotel Majestic 
Orchestra whose inimitable 
dance music is familiar to 
millions through radio broad- 
casting —the splendid Art 
Gallery—the luxurious 
Lounge and Ball Rooms— 


These are but externals. The 
indefinable charm of the 
Majestic lies in its atmos- 
phere of well-bred refine- 
ment, the brilliance and 
gaiety of its social life, and 
the spell of its delightful lo- 
cation—overlooking Central 
Park, out of the City’s 
ceaseless roar yet within a 
few minutes of the shops and 
theatres. 


And the vogue of the Ma- 
jestic Hotel Restaurant re- 
flects the superb cuisine 
supervised by M. Edouard 
Panchard—a distinct revela- 
tion in good cheer. 


Special facilities are offered 
for banquets and social 
events 


Reservations should be made 
in advance whenever 
possible 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
FOLDER No. 15 


Majestic Lyotel 
RESTAURANTS 
Two West 72nd Street 


Entire block fronting Central Park 
New York 


Telephone Endicott 1900 


: 
z 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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- 187 pages. 


Ny. P. Sauer & Son 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns 
Sauer-Mauser Rifles 
Automatic Pistols 


For over one hundred and 
seventy-three years the Stand- 
ard of Quality. These well- 
known guns are once more 
available to American Sports- 
men. 


Address SOLE U. S. AGENTS 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 


Heal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days trom NewYork 
8-Day Tours-$90.00 and up 


9 Days-$96.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 
Longer Tours in proportion 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 


Bermuda is cool in 
Summer. Average 
Summer temperature, 77 deg. 
No Passports Required—Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 
“Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


Canadia esa an 12 Der 


3 Delightful Yachting Cruises 


Leave New York August 2-16-30 via Palatial 
Twin-Screw S. $.“Fort Hamilton” 


Stepeing One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
ays at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 
“Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 

For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 

or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St, N. Y.¢ or Any Local Tourist Agent 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 
By Rowland E. Robinson 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The 
shop itself, the place of business of Uncle 
Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was 
a sort of sportsman’s exchange, where, as 
one of the fraternity expressed it, the 


_ hunters and fishermen of the widely scat- 


tered neighborhood used to meet of eve- 
ning and dull outdoor days “‘to swap lies.” 


Cloth, $1.75 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 West 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


strong” with the lunch when things 
commenced to happen, as they often do 
at such times. Gene was busy peeling 
the shell from a hard boiled egg, and 
making an excellent job of it, while | 
was contentedly browsing off an apple 
pie in right hand and a bit of cheese 
in left, when without a word or note 
of warning a big bunch of robin snipe 
seemed to arrive from behind, right in 
the midst of our stool. Egg, pie and 
cheese were forgotten, guns grabbed 
and we were able to stop a few of them 
before they sped off frightened by the 
commotion we had caused. Things 
quieted down a bit after lunch and after 
a stroll to the beach and back I had a 
good hour’s nap. ‘Towards three 
o’clock the flight picked up again and 
we had some nice shooting for the rest 
of the afternoon, adding 24 more birds 
to our bag. The sun was just about 
setting when we gathered up our traps 
and with our birds tied in bunches of 
ten or twelve, with a long, tough bit of 
sand grass run through their nostrils, 
we get the little skiff under way ana 
are soon flying homeward over the bay, 
with a free wind. 


ARTRAM’S Sandpiper, to give it 

its ornithological name, or, as it has 
always been most generally known, the 
upland plover, though not in the strict- 
est sense a game bird, was nevertheless 
much sought after by sportmen about 
a generation ago, partly because it 
came on at an early season when little 
other sport with the gun was to be had 
and also very largely I think, with 
many, on account of its being a most 
highly prized morsel when its last 
praises were sung at the dining table. 

Always an extremely shy bird, it was 
very hard to approach on foot near 
enough to shoot, nor have I ever heard 
of its having been killed over decoys as 
are so many of its near and distant re- 
lations of our bays and marshes. Its 
favorite haunts seem to be dry moor- 
land and open rolling land, such as one 
finds near Montauk Point, L. I. In 
former times many of these fine birds 
were also shot on the Hempstead plains 
and at Newport, R. I. The most com- 
mon method employed in their pursuit 
was for the sportsmen to be driven in 
some light wagon, the driver of which 
gradually circled nearer to the game, 
when just as it rose the sportsman 
would hop out and let fly. 

I well remember once walking for an 
entire morning vainly trying to get 
within shot of these birds, which at the 
time were fairly plentiful. I went home 
at noon empty handed, but after lunch 
saddled up a confidential old hunter, 
who didn’t in the least mind the gun, 
filled my pockets with cartridges and 
rode off to the scene of the morning’s 
fruitless efforts. The first plover I 
marked down I popped off my horse, 
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slipped the bridle over my arm, and 
walking close to the horse’s head kept 
moving in a semi-circular direction 
nearer the bird. This proved very suc- 
cessful as I was only about 35 yards 
off when the plover took to wing and 
was promptly brought to bag. Pur- 
suing the same tactics with each I 
wound up in the afternoon with a bag 
of ten or twelve of these delicious birds 
and rode home well content with my 
success. 

The upland plover has a plaintive 
call of two short notes, but I have 
never known them to have been whistled 
down to within shot as are so many true 
plover and bay snipe. At the present 
time I know of no locality in the East 
where the upland plover can be found 
in sufficient numbers to render its pur- 
suit, if not a sport, even an amusing 
pastime. The sportsman of to-day, keen 
on some early shooting must, there- 
fore, select some other game to whet his 
appetite for better things to come as 
the summer fades gradually into au- 
tumn. If, therefore, bent on a little 
early practice he may now have a few 
days rail shooting or prefer the much 
better sport afforded by the shore birds. 

































TH sportsman who does not happen 

to have his own boat and “rig” or 
who does not live near the coast may 
nevertheless enjoy excellent sport of 
this kind by engaging the services of 
anyone of the many professional gun- 
ners who now charge from five to eight 
dollars a day for their services together 
with the necessary boats and decoys. 
Reasonable board with good country 
fare can always be had either with the 
gunners or close at hand. Should one 
not know of some favorite locality and 
dependent upon the time available and 
distance to travel, I would suggest com- 
municating either with Crumb Brothers 
of Oyster, Va. on the Broadwater, north 
of Cape Charles, where excellent sport 
can be had in August and September; 
Eugene A. Jackson, East Quoque, Long 
Island, N. Y. Ren Overton, of the 
same address, or, still farther afield, 
with William Wishart, Wishart’s Point 
Post Office, Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 
































The September number of 
Forest and Stream will con- 
tain a synopsis of the game 
laws for 1924-5. They will 
be printed in tabulated form, 
and this fact makes them a 
valuable asset to the sports- 
man. We advise you to pre- 
serve your September copy 
for ready reference. Com- 
plete information on special 
provisions governing certain 
localities in various states and 
provinces may be had by 
writing the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Scarleting leaves. Bracing air. Cooling tang of early Fall. = 
‘What atime for Bass and Muskies. Man! They’refulloffight! 
No month compares with September for fightingfish, They “== 
leave the deep holes for shallows and weed-beds. Husky, —— «a 


resourceful trouble hunters, hungry and ready to snap at a: a 
sight of plug or spinner. N\ af Body —_ 
Expert fishermen know this. So will you after atry. Write oe ee 
for information to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, ae. =. . 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada. a j 
Canadian Pacific 








——CANADA’S WILDS—— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAM Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 


The most unique camp in Amer- 
ica, in the best big game and fish 
country —the Lake Rossignol 
water-shed of Nova Scotia. The 
home of Jo Kose the famous 


“Gide” 


MOORE’S CAMP 
HASTINGS COUNTY, Ontario Caledonia, Queens County, 


If you have never fished in Hastings you have never fished 2 
before. Fishing is sure great this season and if you wish Nova Scotia 
to spend the finest vacation in your history amid scenic 
splendcrs unrivalled, and the finest, friendliest people, 
COME TO HASTINGS COUNTY, Ontario. Fine motor 
roads, a few hours ride from TORONTO or MONTREAL 
to BELLEVILLE. Good railway accommodation. Real 
hotels. Fishing and hunting paradise, mostly virgin terri- 
tory. WM. H. NUGENT, County Publicity Commissioner. 


The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp 
with every comfort in the heart of four million acres 
virgin forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for 
booklets. MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. 0., On 








‘BURLINGTO 
“NOTEL : 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





RED ROCK RANCH 








JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING A QUIET REFINED HOTEL~ 
Summer pack pt in the mountains and Yellowstone FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
National Fark, July, August and September. Guarentee! | ROOM WITH BATH~ $252 TO $499 


Nevemer 43th, “Bear deer, elk and. mountain sheep. CLUB BREAKFAST 50 TO $122 
uarantee game an sel ce run vy SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNER$159 


western manner. 


¥. ®. Goneee JAB, %. SIMPSON CRITE 1 NETS 


Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 
References furnished. Rates on application. 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





ARASS SASL IAG 


ADVANTAGES 


The Largest and Best 
Conducted Hotel in the 
Thousand Islands. 

A Resort Different Than 
Others and Noted for Its 
High Class Clientele. 


° 
oe ES 
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For Many Years Ownership Management of 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


xk 


Illustrated Book with Road Maps Free 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 


Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 


other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 


$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


FP. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat'l Bank Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


WANTED 


A copy of “Canoe & Boat Build- 
ing for Amateurs,” with plans by 
W. P. Stephens. Published 1885. 


Quote price. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., Book Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


GENUINE COLTS 
REVOLVER, cal.38 
ARMY SPECIAL 


doubleaction,swing out 

linder, blued finish, rubber grips, 
almost N W. Superior to foreign 
madeimitations. Price $18.45. Web 
holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartrid 
loops 45 cents. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE, using 
the U.S. Army caliber 30, Mod. 1906 oprestgre. 
Weight, 8 pounds. ey 42% inches; barrel, 22 
inches.” Turned down pelt, handle Special price 


$10.45. Ball cartridges, hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web 
cart. Belt, 40 cents. Reference catalog, 50 
cents. 1924 circular for 2 cent stamp. i hed 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 ealleas, few tock City 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor - 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
ROOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


It will 


‘| each, 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. oroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Lowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. L, N. Y. 


ONLY 48 SETTERS AND POINTERS FOR 
sale. $20 females, $25 males, 4 months. Must 
suit purchaser. Also coon hounds, beagles, aire- 
dales. Will ship C. O. D. on approval. Express 
guaranteed, ire my expense. W. M. King, 
Poindexter, Ky. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED POINTER 
puppies from best blood and shooting strains. W. 
E. Blanchard, Eastport, Me. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 
—Beautifully marked and bred from finest shoot- 
ing stock. Sire and dam both registered in Field 
Dog Stud Book, J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, 
>a. 


IRISH SETTERS 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped March. Sire, Mike McKnight, dam, a 
real Irish setter. Mike is the sire of champion 
Hubbards Max. These are real Irish setters at $30 
All papers. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS—FROM BEST 
British and American stock, Aran Kennels, Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, Can. 


FOR SALE=— IRISH SETTER PUPS, 
eligible registration, For particulars write R. C. 
Stevens, Homer, Ze 
eau ___ 


AIREDALES 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN- 
dred-page illustrated dog book, about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobiles guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers, Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
mopiinm, etc, Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 

io. 


shea eee ec tciilbdseeameinldeialaaninaiitesinnediange 

AIREDALE BROCP-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


CHESAPEAKES 


BUY A CHESAPEAKE AND SAVE THE 
cripples. Several litters of puppies whelped from 
high class thoroughly broke sires and dams. Prices 
reasonable. Dogs at stud. Lakeside Chesapeake 
Kennels, Taylor & Orr, Props., Clear Lake, Iowa. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCHES, YEAR OLD, 
from choice stock. Eligible to registry. Prices 
right. Forrest D, Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


a ee aaa 

CHESAPEAKES — PUPS AND GROWN 
dogs from very best registered working parents. 
Priced right. "Dr. F. J. Murphy, 624 Selby Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


a clea enane 

BROKEN MALE ON TRIAL. PUPPIES 
two to 10 months old. All registered. Dr. Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


HOUNDS 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, erset, Ky. 
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HOUNDS (Continued) 


—_—_—_—_— ee 
TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 


and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 


Finger, Tenn, 


___— aeolian theese tocar soesinitet 

COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


examinee deat eases inntaemmeapepscedesaniamaneciiimionila 
COON HOUNDS, $40. FOX HOUNDS, $35. 
Trial, C. O. D, Circulars. Kaskaskia, Herrick, Ill. 


EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 


A a 

PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


SD 

COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent anywhere on trial; new list 10 cents. 
Lister Bros Brighton, Tenn. 


COON HOUND PUPS FROM CLASSY 
cooners, natural treers, $5 each, satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Carl Montgomery, Memphis, Mo. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
trial; choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


o 








BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, IIl. 


FOR SALE—MALE PUP. FEMALE BRED 
to field winner. At stud, Peggies Dan (ch. Dan 
Patch, Toms Peggie). Jas. Whelan, Loraine St., 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 














BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
Thirty-fours years experience in ns shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





> 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


POLICE PUPS AND GROWN DOGS. 
Shipped anywhere. Registerable. Strongheart 
breeding. Write. Karnak Kennels, Canby, Ore. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial, Catalogue ten cents, 


IRISH AND AMERICAN SPANIEL PUPS. 
co D. shipment. John Resheske, Redgranite, 

is. 

FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
squirrel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds a spe- 


cialty, Will send anywhere on trial. Catalog free. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


POLICE PUPS FOR SALE, ALWAYS. 
a McMullock, Cooperstown, Box 363, 














FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wis. 


AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS. PUPS 


priced to sell now, also English Beagles, registered, 
Aurora, Mo. 


Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


»_ CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog, 

















10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
In writing to 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


September forms close August Ist. 


LIVE STOCK 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from,4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
i none W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
‘anada. 


PURE BRED ENGLISH CALLER DECOY 
ducks ; best callers on earth. $2 to $5 each. P. C. 
Stephens, Columbus, Kans, 


COON AND COMBINATION TREE 
pound, 20 days’ trial. C. Scott, S-105, Sedalia, 

y. 

SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk, Eggs for Spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich, 


RAISE RING-NECK PHEASANTS. THESE 
beautiful birds are in great demand and are much 
more pftofitable than ordinary poultry. They are 
very hardy, good layers, and easily raised. Get 

articulars and prices of breeding stock. Possum 
Fiollow Gamefarm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio. 























DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT DUCKS. PROVIDE NATURAL 
foods, Wild Rice, Wild Celery, etc. Write for 
free interesting folder. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
271-H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED OF 
strong germination that will grow and make perma- 
nent feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond Plants and 
Tubers; Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- 
tions. Reeds, Rushes, Canés and Pond Plants that 
will provide food and shelter for game birds and 
fishes. Correspondence solicited, Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minn. 

LS ———SoIoIUIL—LLSES>~"=====—=ss 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


eS 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owners buys gold initials for his auto, You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience not 
oeteennee details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
-ouis, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—A POSITION AS SUPERVIS- 
ing gunsmith. Have worked with the best London 
makers and can handle the finest work. Refer by 
permission to Dr. Chas. Heath and others. Address 
Gunsmith, care Forest and Stream. 


FORESTER, GAME KEEPER, UNDER- 
stands reforesting, raising pheasants, training dogs, 
also good valet and masseur, ten years experience 
in Germany. American citizen seeks position. 
Gebauer, 118 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 





HELP WANTED 


EARN. $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as railway traffic inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 

ortunities. Write for free booklet G-53, Stand. 
3usiness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESORTS 


BASS AND MUSKALONGE FISHING. 
Charles Meakins, writer and authority on Bass 
and Muskalonge fishing, can accommodate two or 
four fishermen (men only) during the months 
of July and August, at his bungalow on Buck- 
horn Lake. Mr. Meakins will personally supervise 
the fishing and the guests will have the use of 
canoes, etc., while the most reliable guides will be 
at the command of the guests. This fishing lodge 
is in the heart of twenty other lakes that are 
accessible and the bass and “Lunge”’ fishing is 
the best on the continent. Good auto roads to 
the door. Write for particulars to Chas. Meakins, 
Hall’s Bridge, P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 












LAND AND REAL ESTATE 


lpn tas ila atc td incon Meta saith 
FOR SALE—EIGHTEEN HUNDRED ACRE 
hunting preserve. Address Box 565, Rocky Mount, 


aN. 


FOR SALE—80 ACRES UNIMPROVED 
land in Ogemaw County, Mich., $1,500. Suitable 
for fur farming or agricultural purposes. Easy 
terms. Frank Wheeler, 2178 Gilbert Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE — PECONIC 
Bay. 60 acres, mile of water front. Dwelling and 
out-buildings. Large shade trees and cleared land. 
Best fishing and gunning. Great bargain! Daniel 
M. Gerard, 1270 Broadway, New York, N 
Phone Penn, 6714, 


FOR SALE—1,960 ACRES, CONSIDER- 
able timber, in heart of Northern Michigan game 
and fish region. Desirable opportunity for club 
to acquire large acreage in good game territory. 
Bargain price and terms to responsible buyer. 
The Alpena National Bank, Alpena, Mich. 


FOR SALE—520 ACRES IN HEART OF 
fish and game region of Northern Michigan. 
Easily accessible yet isolated as to surroundings. 














and fishing preserve. $15 per acre, reasonable 
payment and time. Write, H. J. Markham, c/o 
Alpena National Bank, Alpena, Mich. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for distinctive 
sports suits; entirely hand-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


FOR SALE— AN UNUSUALLY FINE 
Moose head in perfect condition. Suitable for 
lodge or club rooms. Address Moosehead, care 
Forest and Stream. 





LIVE ALLIGATOR, 11 IN. LONG, BARK- 
ing already, will make unique pet. Full directions. 
Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


FINE TANNED ALLIGATOR SKIN, HEAD 
and feet, is splendid decoration for den, $10, Fine 
mountain lion and other skins, Albert Gerlach, 
New Orleans, La. 


SECRET OF CATCHING FISH—A SINGLE 
chemical mixed with any bait. $1.00. Further 
particulars for stamp. D. Vedderien, 
Paterson Station, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW 8-POWER IMPORTED BINOCULARS, 
guaranteed _ satisfactory. Only $27.50. Chas. 
Durso, 25 Mulberry, New York City. 


GENUINE HUDSONS BAY BLANKETS, 


canvas goods, gas camp stoves, thermos bottles, 








jugs, etc Save money. Factory shipments, 
Pamphlets 4 cents, Theodore Langguth, Boise, 
Idaho. 

15% DISCOUNT ON ALL SILK FISH 


linen A dandy 25-yd. line, 17 Ibs. test, 75c. Send 
7p for samples. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, 


ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT > 
i _ Wee-Show-U Co., Western Market, 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR GINSENG. 
Stamp. T. R, Woodford, Philippi, W. Va. 


Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business’ man or In- 
vestor. Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 


tonio, Texas. 


identify you. 












Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot’ and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS Pro 


oo 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

‘his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Price sts he Dent Medicine Co., tue 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


eee Heart” Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” You can 
pay more but you can’t get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 





DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 





Everything You Need for Your - 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Wire-haired pointing Griffen 


Dinks, a Natural Bird Dog 


about the prowess of a hunting 
dog, I think of Dinks. 
I was living in New Orleans at that 


F i time I hear a man brag 


|time and was in the habit of shooting 


quail and snipe whenever and wherever 
I could find the birds in greatest num- 
bers. Between a friend and myself 
there was the very strongest sort of 
rivalry. He had pointers and I did my 
shooting over setters exclusively, trim- 
ming them up to suit the character of 
the country. 

In the open work where there were 
no thorn hedges the pointer held his 
own pretty well, but when it came to 
close work among the Cherokee rose 
brakes my setters had the marked ad- 
vantage. They were protected by their 


thick hair and would go where the 


gamest pointer would flinch. Conse- 
quently I cleaned up with great regu- 
larity whenever we hunted together. 

While he took his medicine pretty 
well I could tell from his face, which 
would go red whenever my old setter 
took up the work where the thorns were 
thickest, that he didnt relish it at 
heart, and I was wondering how long 
it would be before he would give up the 
strain of Canadian pointers he was 
breeding and admit that the setter was 
after all the only dog for a mixed 
country. 


ONE morning this man entered my 

office and displayed a telegram 
from a man in Magnolia, Miss., invit- 
ing him to come up for a few days at 
the quail and to bring a friend along 
with him. The wire concluded with the 
information that it would be unneces- 
sary to bring dogs. That rather got 
me riled, and I wanted to know who the 
man was who sent the wire and what 
sort of dogs he thought we had in Loui- 
siana. My friend said the sender of 
the despatch was a country storekeeper 
who bought cotton for him in that dis- 


trict and that he would be content to 


It will identify you. 


leave his dogs at home if I would do 
the same. 

It didn’t take me long to declare my 
belief that the State of Mississippi con- 
tained no such dogs as mine and that I 
would take old Dasher and his son Tony 
along, if only to show the natives what 
we could boast of in the way of well 
broken dogs, fast, stanch and bird 
finders every minute of the day. 

We made the appointment to leave 
the Crescent City the following Sunday 
afternoon, so as to be on the grounds 
and in readiness for Monday morning. 
Our Mississippi sportsman met the 
train, took us to his house, where we 
had supper and swapped hunting 
stories till it was time to go to bed. My 
dogs were duly admired, but the store- 
keeper said never a word about the 
material he intended using in the field, 
and I rather thought that my fine brace 
took the shine off what he had to show 
and that he was a bit diffident about 
exhibiting his home-bred and country 
broken dogs. 


N£xt morning when the wagon came 

round from the livery stable to 
convey us into the country there was 
the sorriest looking dog your imagina- 
tion could possibly conjure up running 
at the heels of the horse, and I laughed 
as I caught sight of him. This dog 
looked as though life had been one con- 
tinual struggle with fate since the days 
of puppyhood. He was unlike any dog 
I had ever seen. 

Mongrel wouldn’t fit him at all. He 
was off color to begin with, a sort of 
flea bitten grey, his face was scarred, 
and his ears were nicked by the fangs 
of other dogs. There was, however, a 
workmanlike look about his short 
coupled body and there was a play of 
muscle when he moved that would have 
delighted an artist. 

The most conspicuous part of his 
makeup, however, was a stub tail about 
the length of your index finger. That 
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tail was eloquent. It was never still, 
and I was told afterward that it was 
never more active than when the owner 
was engaged in battle. 

Our host having invited us to climb 
in, I asked where his bird dogs were. 
My own had been snugly stored away 
in a bed of clean straw under the back 
seat. 

“Oh, I thought I wouldn’t risk show- 
ing mine against yours,” was the coun- 
tryman’s reply as he picked up the 
reins preparatory to starting. 

I gave my New Orleans friend an I 
told you so! look and felt that pride of 
ownership which somehow is most 
satisfying when the matter of good 
hunting dogs or horseflesh is concerned. 

It was a remarkably fine bird coun- 
try, in fact the vicinity of Magnolia at 
the present time is very hard to beat; 
and we didn’t have to drive far before 
we came to cover that was promising. 
A small boy had been brought along to 
take charge of the team and the lun- 
cheon, and we made our preparations 
to shoot straight across an extensive 
cotton plantation which we were as- 
sured belonged to a man with whom our 
friend was on very good terms. The 
boy was to walk the horses and meet 
us at a fork in the road. 

The first thing I noticed when I had 
loaded my sixteen bore was the mongrel 
that had galloped under the wagon, 
his nose in close proximity to the 
horse’s heels the four or five miles we 
had driven. He wasn’t even panting 
after that run and his muscles stood 
out in ridges. 

There was a look of eager expectancy 
in his wistful eyes as he saw the 
preparations for the chase, and when 
we struck into the cotton field, with its 
furrows and ditches boot top high, with 
ragweed and other cover for quail, he 
was right at his master’s heels. My 
pair in answer to a wave of the hand 
were off like a pair of racehorses. 
Then something happened. 

Go on, there, Dinks! he continued. 

My dogs were well in advance, cut- 
ting up the territory in field trial 
fashion. That ugly cur sprang for- 
ward at the word of command, and the 
way he quartered right and left made 
me stare. That tail was busier than 
ever and his head was up in the air 
searching for body scent like a field 
trial champion. 

In two minutes he worked to the left 
and entered an old ditch, roading 
stealthily in the manner some of our 
best dogs have when the scent is warm 
and he was certainly the picture of 
business and caution combined. 

‘Dinks has ’em!” said the country- 
man with finality, and one pair work- 
ing back caught sight of the mongrel, 
stanch as a rock, motionless as a statue, 
save for his tail, which moved as 
though palsied. 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 





SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEW JERSEY 





English Setters, Pointers 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
Oo SA 





Good dogs at 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 












HEALTH “FOOD DOGS 


KIBBLED BISCUIT 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 





If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us dealers name and 10} to cover 
postage and we will send a FREE 
trial package of each product. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


BATTLE CREEK MICH. 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





Ch. Cole’ s Blue Prince Il 
* * * 
m lish Setter seniiee by ch. Cole’ s Blue ‘Prince Il 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
pupeies will make splendid dogs afield and can be 
shown on the bench in keenest competition. 
DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madisen Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOODS and FEEDING 


By J. Z. RINE 


Now Ready for Distribution, One of the Most Useful 
and Instructive Books Ever Given to the a Fancier 
on the Common Sense and Scientific Way 


FEED YOUR DOG 


For Health, Bone, Muscle, Flesh, Strength, General 
Condition, Special Instructions for Stud Dogs, Brood 
Matrons and Puppies. The first volume of ““KENNEL 
KRAFT” is the one book of the lifetime for the 
cwner of a dog, either kennel or private. Send for 
prospectus. 


ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 


FIELD AND FANCY PUB. CORP. 


205 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


. Send for free sample copy of Field and on and 


Special trial subscription including “FOOD 
AND FEEDING.” 






Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 





$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 
EDW. D. GARR, 


La Grange, Kentucky 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 

, over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 Ashiand, Wisconsin 






“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S eee UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, » - - Illinois 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 















BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


form. 
dogs, 


powder 
for four 


Put up in tablet or 
Packages, enough 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and $ 7.00 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and en- 
velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 
convenient to send the money, we 
will ship C. O. D. 


Write name and address plainly. 


Money returned if you are not 
more than satisfied. Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CoO., 
5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to y 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less spacethapatray. Sent FREE trial, 


leradesk 


Ta 
con Hi 
ry Breit YW 2 * 


‘or FREE catalog showhe 
comes covering names of your 


, Oo% ponte 5 Fach 
Ross-Gould Co 222 St. Louis 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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My dogs backed beautifully, but I 
confess I didn’t feel much elation as I 
lined up with the others for a shot at 
covey rise. The birds were scattered 
apparently, for Dinks never budged 
when his owner walked passed him and 
put up half a dozen busy fellows that 
did their best to get away. 

There was a big bevy scattered all 
along that ditch and my dogs had to 
play second fiddle to that stub-tailed 
phenomenon, for that’s what he was. I 
got one look at my friend as Dinks 
picked them up one by one and I saw 
how neatly I had walked into the trap 
he had laid for me. 

It wouldn’t be stretching the truth a 
particle to say that Dinks put it all 
over my high-bred fellows. He had the 
advantage of hunting territory with 
which he was familiar and it was balm 
for me that evening when my friend 
told me after we had gone to bed that 
all dogs looked alike to Dinks, field 
trial winners fresh from their conquests 
had come to Magnolia and been taken 
into camp as handily as mine had. 

I tried to find out something about 
him and his breeding and offered $250 
for him after I got home and thought 
over the wonderful performance I had 
seen. It wasn’t a fluky first day’s work 
either, for we stayed three days and 
hunted every day, and Dinks was al- 
ways the same. His father was a dog 
that was popularly supposed to be a 
“dropper,” as they term a dog that is a 
cross between the pointer and setter 
type, while his mother was just plain 
dog. Dinks was nobody’s dog in par- 
ticular, but made his home with first 
one man and than another in Magnolia, 
grateful for any kind words which 
came his way. 

He was a natural bird dog, and the 
storekeeper who claimed him as his own 
and who wrote me that I hadn’t enough 
money to buy him said that the boys 
around town used to find him on the 
outskirts of the municipality working 
industriously as soon as the season for 
quail came along. 

They told a lot of yarns about Dinks, 
and I was ready to believe any and all 
of them after what I knew of him. One 
was to the effect that on one occasion 
while a group of Northerners were 
shooting at Magnolia, Dinks pointed a 
bevy of quail from a wagon as it was 
being driven to town after a day’s 
shooting. 

Our old friend the storekeeper noticed 
Dinks showing uneasiness, and he in- 
sisted on stopping the horses. It is re- 
cited that Dinks thereupon, standing in 
the wagon, pointed the birds by the 
roadside, and subsequently retrieved 
the two quail which were shot when the 
covey flushed in the gloaming. If you 
don’t believe what I’m telling you 
about Dinks ask Charlie Lewis, Sidney 
Ranlett, Charlie Tatham, Norvin Har- 


It will identify you. 


ris or any of the other old fellows wh ‘ 
knew him and marvelled as I did at hig 
ways. a 


Reloading Rifle Ammunitio 
(Continued from page 488) 


stick and rag draw the vinegar back ] 
and forth through the shell, holding | 
the base well down in the vinegar, so | 
that it will be forced in and ‘outa 
through the primer pocket. Then they | 
should be immediately placed in an- 
other vessel of clear water and 
scrubbed again with swab stick and 
a clean rag. Then they should be 
dried on the outside by using a dry © 
cloth, and the inside should again be 
rubbed out with stick and dry rag, 
and then be put in a warm place to 
dry. You will find by this process 
that your shells wil be as bright and 
clean as when new, a very essential 
thing. This use of vinegar, however, — 
will not be necessary if you always 
clean your shells immediately after 
shooting, as stated above, omitting the 
vinegar process. Great care should 
be taken never to allow your shells to 
be put in too hot a place for drying, 
or they may be ruined. Shells will, of 
course, deteriorate with use, and should 
be replaced by new ones as soon as 
any defect is found in them if you — 
expect to get perfect accuracy, for I © 
warn you that you must stick to the ~ 
text that only perfect conditions will — 
produce perfect results. 4 

Everyone is familiar with the com- 
ponent parts that enter into the con- ~ 
struction of a loaded rifle shell. And | 
yet very few have ever made a careful 
enough study of these parts to be able 
to put them together so as to obtain 
the best possible results. (I am speak- 
ing now of black powder and lead 
bullet shells). The instructions given 
by the manufacturers of reloading 
tools in regard to the casting of bul- 
lets, when followed, will produce satis- 
factory results. There is, however, 
one suggestion that might help the 
trouble that a great many have in 
getting perfect bullets. The bullet 
moulds are often made to fit so tight 
that the air has no chance to escape © 
when the lead enters at the top, and — 
the pressure of the air keeps the © 
lead from filling the grooves properly. 
This, however, can be overcome by ~ 
cutting a small groove about the size © 
of a small needle, on both sides of the © 
mould, from where the point of the ’ 
bullet comes “out,” being careful to © 
have the grooves on both sides match. 
Bullets should usually be cast twenty | 
to one, that is, twenty pounds of lead © 
to one of block tin or babbitt metal. — 
This, however, will not be right for 
those guns having shallow grooves, or 
greater twist, which will require 
harder bullets. 
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